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MEMOIR. 



James the First of Scotland has, as a poet, been associated 
with Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate ; and, on competent autho- 
rity, has been ranked with the more distinguished musicians. 
In the present memoir, we shall advert to his claims as a 
sovereign, as well as to his personal accomplishments. 

From a condition of semi-barbarism, Scotland was, in the 
eleventh century, aroused by the genius and example of its 
sovereign, Malcolm Canmore. A refugee from his country 
during the usurpation of his throne, he experienced at the 
court of Edward the Confessor not only a genial hospitality, 
but those humanising influences which had not yet penetrated 
beyond the Roman Wall. He returned to Scotland with 
enlarged views and ennobling aspirations, which were happily 
encouraged by his Queen, Margaret, the Saxon Princess. 
During his reign, agriculture and the arts were vigorously 
prosecuted ; garments of native manufacture were worn by the 
peasantry ; religious worship became general ; and the Anglo- 
Saxon speech, introduced at court, penetrated throughout the 
Lowlands. Four centuries elapsed, and the heir of the Scot- 
tish throne was again a resident at the English court, on this 
occasion as a captive. The result, as before, was eminently 
beneficial. The royal exile returned home to subdue the 

tyranny of feudalism, establish an equitable system of law, 

A 



2 POETICAL REMAINS OF JAMES I. OF SCOTLAND. 

and diffuse among his people those principles of order which 
were never wholly eradicated. 

Younger son of Robert III. and his Queen, Annabella, 
daughter of Sir John Drummond of Stobhall, James the First 
was born at Dunfermline in the year 1394. A most amiable 
prince, Robert III. lacked that firmness needful in governing 
a turbulent and warlike people. From the first he submitted 
to the dictation of others, and at length, overcome by a grow- 
ing lassitude, he devolved the administration of affairs on his 
brother, the Duke of Albany, a prince of decided energy and 
boundless ambition. 

The King had two sons — David, Duke of Rothesay, 
and James, Earl of Carrick. Unrestrained by parental 
authority, Rothesay early addicted himself to lawless plea- 
sures. When other attempts to subdue his riotous spirit 
proved unavailing, he was induced to think of matrimony. 
He wooed a daughter of the Earl of March, but, on the offer 
of a larger dowry, wedded a daughter of the Earl of Douglas. 
A marriage founded solely on convenience was unlikely to 
produce salutary consequences. The Duke continued his evil 
courses, and revelled in boisterous dissipation. On his mar- 
riage, he had been empowered to exercise certain vice-regal 
functions; he abused the privilege by violently possessing 
himself of the public revenues,* which he ruthlessly squan- 
dered. Such conduct could not long be tolerated, and in 
demanding the King's authority for his arrest, the Duke of 
Albany discharged a commendable duty. But the result 
proved that Albany was more influenced by personal ambi- 
tion than any desire to check the unruly courses of his 
nephew. Procuring the King's signet to the necessary war- 
rant, he seized Rothesay in the vicinity of St Andrews, and 
consigned him to the castle. After an interval, he deposited 
his captive in his own castle at Falkland, and there immured 
him in the dungeon. In fifteen days the prisoner expired, his 
death being imputed to a dysentery, while it was commonly 
believed that he perished from lack of food. With the bulk 

• Chamberlain Accounts, vol. ii. pp. 312, 320, 476. 
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cf the people Rothesay had been a favourite, notwithstanding 
his excesses; and Albany, who did not enjoy the public 
esteem, was widely accused of hastening his nephew's death. 
But, as Governor of the kingdom, he could not be easily 
arraigned, and he provided against contingencies by summon- 
ing the Estates, and causing them to accept his own version of 
affairs. . . 

The bulk of the nation, with the aged monarch himself, were 
apprehensive lest the young Earl of Carrick would fall a vic- 
tim to the cruel policy which had destroyed his brother. In 
Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of St Andrews, he possessed an 
attached and faithful guardian ; but it was the prelate's own 
conviction that the most unflinching vigilance might not pre- 
serve the heir to the throne against the machinations of Albany. 
It was accordingly arranged that the young Prince should be 
sent to the court of France. By his kinsman, Sir David Flem- 
ing,* he was conducted to North Berwick, and from thence in 
a small boat to a castle which stood on the Bass Rock. Soon 
afterwards, a ship despatched from Leith touched at the Bass, 
and received on board the Prince, with Henry St Clair, Earl 
of Orkney, his tutor, and a small personal suite. Fleming re- 
turned on shore. On his way towards Edinburgh, at the 
muir of Long-Hermandstoun, he and his party were assailed 
by James Douglas of Abercorn, second son of the Earl of 
Douglas, and his confederates, when, after a terrible struggle, 
Fleming was slain. The attack was arranged by Albany. 

In his voyage to France, the Prince had no reasonable cause 
to apprehend danger. English cruisers were likely to be met, 
but the two nations having lately concluded a truce, were on 
terms of amity. The truce was violated. On the 12th April 
1405, the voyagers were intercepted near Flamborough Head,"!* 
and the Prince and his attendants were carried to London. 
Tidings of the event reaching Scotland, were conveyed to the 
aged and feeble monarch, who was overwhelmed in contem- 
plating what he deemed as the extinction of his line, and the 

* Wyntoun's Cronykil, vol. ii. p. 413. 
t Bower's Scotichronicon, vol. ii. p. 439. 
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absolute triumph of his perfidious brother. He died in the 
Castle of Dundonald on the 4th April 1406. 

Henry IV. consulted his Privy Council as to the disposal 
of the royal prisoner, and his detention was determined on. 
In his " History of Scotland," Mr Patrick Fraser Tytler seeks 
to account for the policy which led to the Prince's captivity. 
Mr Tytler holds that Richard II. did not perish in Pontefract 
Castle, but escaped, in the disguise of a harper, to the Western 
Isles, from whence he was conducted to the Scottish court. 
By Robert III., and afterwards by the Duke of Albany, he 
was entertained at Stirling till his death, which took place in 
1419. To Henry IV., who had usurped the English throne, 
the existence of his dethroned rival was well known, and thus 
" the two potentates played off their royal prisoners against 
each other." But other historians believe that the individual 
entertained at Stirling as Richard II. was an impudent impostor. 

The Prince was consigned to the Tower. He was permitted 
to retain a few of his attendants, including his squire, William 
Giffard.* This person formerly held office as marshal to the 
Queen's household ; he subsequently received a pension in 
reward of his fidelity.! The Earl of Orkney was allowed to 
return home, and his office of royal tutor was supplied by Sir 
John Pelham, a courtier remarkable foj: his learning and varied 
accomplishments. 

After two years, Henry removed his prisoner to the Castle 
of Nottingham. In 141 2, James was confined at Croydon, 
probably in the Archbishop's Palace. There he was permitted 
to exercise certain functions of government ; for a general 
confirmation which he addressed from thence to Douglas of 
Drumlanrig, dated 30th November 141 2, is in facsimile pre- 
served in the Diplomata Scotice. On the death of Henry IV, 
in 141 3, he was again committed to the Tower, but he soon 
afterwards was assigned a lodgment at Windsor Castle. J 

* W)mtoun*s Cronykil, vol. ii. p. 416. 

t Accounts of the Great Chamberlains of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 544 ; vol. iii. 
pp. 131, 238. 

X Rymer's Foedera, vol. viii. p. 484 ; vol. ix. pp. 2-44. 
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There his freedom was considerably extended. Henry V., who 
admired his virtues, sought statedly to utilise them. Henry 
was then engaged in subjugating France, and being retarded 
by the Scottish auxiliaries, he hoped to quell their resistance 
by inducing their sovereign to accompany his army. James 
consented to join the English troops in France, but he refused 
to dictate to his people while his personal liberty was re- 
strained. Henry commended the prudence of his answer ; 
and having obtained his consent to act as an auxiliary, placed 
a division of the army under his command. In 1420 and the 
two following years, James fought in France under the English 
banner, attended by a band of Scottish knights, who volun- 
tarily waited upon him.* Commanding at the siege of Dreux, 
he effected the surrender of the place by his dexterity and 
heroism. 

At the age of thirty-four, Henry V. terminated his short 
and brilliant career, on the 31st August 1422. His son and 
successor, Henry VI., was an infant nine months old. The 
Regent appointed to govern the English dominion was the 
sovereign's uiicle, the Duke of Gloucester, a nobleman well 
affected towards the Scottish King. A promise was made by 
the deceased monarch, that, in reward of military service, 
he should be permitted to visit his dominions.*)* Formerly 
every attempt for his return had failed through the policy of 
Albany. That hoary usurper died in September 1419, and 
the office of Regent was assumed by his son, Duke Murdoch, 
without parliamentary or other legal sanction. Murdoch was 
a feeble administrator, and being harassed by two of his sons, 
who led vicious lives, he was brought to consent to a negotia- 
tion for the return of the lawful sovereign. 

A few months after the death of Henry V., negotiations 
for James's return were duly entered upon. The Scottish 
Regent was sufficiently sincere, and although Anglican politi- 
cians were disposed to promote delay, an arrangement was 
ere long satisfactorily adjusted. In name of expenses of 
the King's maintenance during his nineteen years' forced resi- 

* Rymer's Foedera, vol. x. p. 127. f Rymer, vol. x. pp. 19, 125. 
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• 

dence in England, the Scottish Commissioners consented to 
pay ;^ 40,000 Engh'sh money, in certain annual instalments. 
James had already agreed to strengthen the alliance by 
a personal union, founded not on policy but affection. During 
his residence at Windsor Castle, he had celebrated in his 
" King's Quair" a charming damsel of high rank, the Lady 
Jane Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of Somerset, and grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt, grand-uncle of Henry V. He 
succeeded in his wooing, and his enlargement was thereby 
facilitated. On the 2d February 1424, he married the Lady 
Jane in the Church of St Mary Overy, Southwark, and as 
dowry received a relaxation of 10,000 marks from the sum 
stipulated as his ransom. After an absence of nineteen years, 
he entered Scotland on the ist of April. At Edinburgh he 
celebrated Easter, and on the 21st May was solemnly crowned 
at Scone. At the coronation, he was anointed by his early 
friend, Bishop Wardlaw, who also placed the crown upon his 
head, while the Duke of Albany, as Earl of Fife, handed him 
to his throne. 

During his long captivity, James had been a close observer 
of that system of administration by means of which English 
sovereigns had rebutted the encroachments of the feudal 
barons, and established the roots of the monarchy in the 
affections of the people. His first act of authority was to 
summon his Parliament, which assembled at Perth five days 
after his coronation. The system of representation was not 
yet settled, and the lesser barons resident at a distance ex- 
perienced much inconvenience in obeying the royal citation. 
To remedy this evil, and check the progress of discontent, 
James suggested that a committee should be invested with 
parliamentary powers, while the other members of the House 
might return to their homes. The committee so named was 
afterwards known as the Lords of the Articles. 

In James's first Parliament many important measures were 
added to the statute-book. The Church was confirmed in her 
ancient privileges. Treason was declared a capital offence. 
The nobles and barons were prohibited from making feuds, and 
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from riding out armed with formidable retinues. Judges and 
magistrates with suitable salaries were appointed in the pro- 
vinces. Mendicity was suppressed, persons seeking alms or 
quarters without license being summarily punished. The 
great customs, squandered under the late administration, were 
restored to the crown. By a tax on property and goods the 
means of paying the King's ransom were secured. Fisheries 
were placed under protective regulations ; rookeries prohibited ; 
gold and silver mines constituted royal property ; and a tax 
imposed on the exportation of cattle and hides. The purchase 
of church livings was made an indictable offence. The game 
of football was forbidden, and the sport of archery substituted. 
An Act provided that all male persons of twelve years and 
upwards should " busk them to be archers," and practise the 
art at bow-marks at every parish church. 

Such measures were sufficient to satisfy the lieges as to the 
equity of the new administration. James now prepared to 
wreak vengeance on the members of the house by whose 
machinations his brother had perished, and himself been long 
exiled. As a preliminary step, he sought further to conciliate 
the clergy, who, under the late Regent, had enjoyed a pleni- 
tude of authority. Accordingly, when his second Parliament 
assembled at Perth in March 1425, a statute was passed con- 
demning the Lollards, whose doctrines were fast spreading, 
especially in the western shires. With the clergy and populace 
attached to his rule, James now ventured to arrest Murdoch, 
the late Regent, his sons Walter and Alexander, and his 
father-in-law, the Earl of Lennox, along with twenty-six 
noblemen and barons. Proroguing Parliament, he first in- 
vestigated the alleged complicity in treason of the twenty-six 
noblemen and barons ; these were liberated on taking the 
oath of allegiance. 

On the 1 8th May Parliament re-assembled, and on the 
24th of the month the King held an assize at Stirling Castle. 
In his robes of state he sat as presiding judge, along with 
twenty-one persons of rank chosen as jurors. Walter Stewart, 
eldest son of Duke Murdoch, was first arraigned. Accused 
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of robbery, he was found guilty, sentenced to death, and on 
the same day decapitated. Next day were placed at the bar 
the late Regent, his second son, Alexander, and the Earl of 
Lennox. Charged with usurping the government, they were 
severally condemned, and were hastened to the Heading 
Hill, and there executed. The eminences adjoining Stirling 
Rock are styled the Cowling Hills ; and it has been alleged 
that the designation arose from the gowling or weeping of the 
multitude during these terrible executions. The tradition is 
founded on an unwarrantable conjecture, for there is reason 
to believe that Albany and his house were by the people 
detested rather than revered. From the noise produced by 
the wind as it rushes through a narrow gorge intersecting the 
sloping eminences abutting Stirling Rock, the name of the 
Gowling Hills has more probably been derived. 

James Stewart, youngest son of the Duke of Albany, es- 
caping the doom which fell upon his house, made a vigorous 
attempt to avenge the slaughter of his kindred. Aided by 
Finlay, Bishop of Lismore, he collected a band of freebooters, 
and at their head pillaged Dumbarton, and slew Sir John 
Stewart, the King's uncle. Hotly pursued by the royal 
troops, Stewart and the Bishop found refuge in Ireland. Two 
of their followers, who were captured, were condemned as 
traitors, and were torn asunder by horses, their limbs being 
afterwards hung on gibbets. By the forfeitures which attended 
the executions at Stirling, the revenues of the crown were 
essentially augmented. 

Having strongly asserted the royal supremacy, James re- 
newed his efforts towards salutary legislation. Landowners 
were compelled to cultivate ample portions of their estates ; 
persons who destroyed trees were to be punished summarily ; 
the exportation of young horses was prohibited. " Weapon- 
shawing " — the public inspection of arms four times a year — 
was commanded. To the poor, justice was to be adminis- 
tered impartially, and accused persons unable to provide 
advocates to plead for them, were to obtain counsel at the 
public cost. Highway robbery in the Highlands was pro- 
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nounced a crime to which the royal clemency was not to be 
extended ; hence all robbers in upland districts were forthwith 
to be executed. The clergy were allowed to make trial of 
heretics, and give sentence against them for execution by the 
secular arm.* 

In 1424, the Queen gave birth to a Princess, who was 
christened Margaret. In the following year,^ ambassadors 
arrived from the French court, proposing to negotiate a 
marriage between the infant Princess and Louis of Anjou, 
heir of the French throne. James received the ambassadors 
with distinction, and assenting to their proposals, sent a 
special embassy to France to signify his acquiescence. Mer- 
cantile relations with Flanders were at the same time renewed ; 
and not long afterwards a commercial treaty was concluded 
between the Scottish King and Eric, King of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. Through the recent increase of the royal 
revenues, James was enabled to revoke the tax on property 
and goods which had been imposed to defray the expenses 
of his ransom. 

On the nth March 1426, James assembled his third Parlia- 
ment. The earlier statutes relate to the better administration 
of justice. The Chancellor and certain approved members of 
the Estates chosen by the King were to meet thrice a year as 
the Sessions, or chief court. The code of law embodied in 
Regiam Majestatem and Quoniam A ttachiamenta were to be 
examined and reported on by six competent persons. The 
ordinances of Parliament were to be embodied in the King's 
register, and copies were to be transmitted to every sheriff- 
dom. Charters and other instruments were to be entered in 
public registers. No individual was to act as judge or juror 
in a case in which he had personal interest, and all persons 
practising in the law courts were to possess a legal education. 
The clergy were to pray for the King and Queen and the 
royal family. Traders were encouraged to import weapons 
for the national defence ; idle persons were to be compelled 
to labour ; weights and measures were fixed, and placed under 

* Acts of the Scottish Parliament, vol. ii. pp. 7, 8. 
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surveillance ; and travellers were to avail themselves of inns or 
hostelries, that such places of convenience might be adequately 
sustained.* 

The maintenance of order in outlying portions of the king- 
dom next occupied the royal attention. Northern landowners 
made constant attacks upon each other, and proved a source 
of national disquietude. James summoned a Parliament at 
Inverness, to which he invited the northern chiefs. Unsus- 
pecting danger, they hastened to obey. In the hall of Par- 
h'ament every chief was seized, and being laden with irons, was 
thrown into prison. Of forty thus secured, the majority were 
found impracticable, and were consequently executed. Among 
those who promised submission and obtained the royal pardon 
was Alexander of the Isles. This potentate violated his pledge, 
and placing himself at the head of ten thousand followers, 
wasted the crown lands of the north, and sacked the town of 
Inverness. This insolent rebellion was promptly checked. 
The King entered Lochaber with a powerful army, where he 
was joined by the clans Chattan and Cameron, who had de- 
serted from the enemy. Other desertions followed, and the 
insular chief sought refuge in the wilds. He afterwards threw 
himself before the King at Edinburgh, and offered an un- 
qualified submission. James spared his life, but sent him as a 
prisoner to Tantallon. With unwonted clemency, he after- 
wards restored Alexander to his lands. 

In the Parliaments which met from 1427 to 1430, many im- 
portant enactments were added to the statute-book. Deacons 
of crafts were prohibited from altering the rules of their trades, 
or summarily punishing their subordinates. Burgh magistrates 
and corporations were empowered to fix the wages of labour 
in their several jurisdictions. Landowners and husbandmen 
were enjoined, under a penalty, to sow annually wheat, peas, 
and beans. Those occupying houses of strength were ordered 
to keep them in repair. The national coin was not to be sent 
abroad. Small barons and free tenants were allowed to elect 
parliamentary representatives, whose expenses were to be 

* Acts of the Scottish Parliament, vol. ii. p. 9, 10. 
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paid. These representatives were to elect a Speaker, who was 
specially to maintain the privileges of the Commons. Those 
seeking justice at the courts of law were to appear without 
retainers, and unarmed. Landowners and their tenants were to 
hunt the wolf four times a year. Between Lent and Lammas, 
partridges and muir-fowl were to be unhurt. Lepers were to 
enter towns only three times a week. The clergy were not to 
pass beyond seas to purchase benefices. Prelates and others 
admitted to public offices were to swear allegiance to the 
Queen as well as to the sovereign. Barons holding lands 
adjoining the sea-board were to provide galleys for the 
public service. Male persons with ordinary means were to 
provide themselves with armour. Husbandmen were not sum- 
marily to be ejected from their farms, and traders and others 
were not to indulge in sumptuous apparel, but were to clothe 
themselves according to their station. 

In April 1429, the Queen gave birth to twin sons, who 
were named Alexander and James. The first died young; 
the latter survived to occupy the throne. In 1431, a truce 
with England was concluded, to continue five years. It was 
one of the conditions that the aggressions of individuals should 
not plunge the nations into war. While this treaty was com- 
pleted, with a promise of tranquillity, Donald Balloch, a kins- 
man of Alexander of the Isles, landed at Lochaber with a 
fleet, and having overcome a superior force under the Earls of 
Mar and Caithness, proceeded to ravage the surrounding 
country. Returning to sea, he transported his booty to the 
Irish coast.* James re-entered the Highlands with some of 
his nobles and a powerful army. The Parliament which met 
at Perth in the autumn of 143 1 voted liberal supplies. As 
the King reached Dunstaffhage Castle, tidings of his formid- 
able attitude were noised abroad, and many of the rebel chiefs 
tendered submission. By royal edict, three hundred thieves 
were publicly executed, and Balloch being betrayed and slain, 
his head was sent to the monarch."|- 

* Extracta a Chronicis Scotise, p. 277. 

t Acts of the Scottish Parliament, vol. ii. p. 20. 
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For the early loyalty of the Commons, James was mainly 
indebted to the clergy, whom, on this account, he zealously 
favoured. He was, besides, sincerely attached to the doc- 
trines of the Church, and held that those who maintained 
dogmas which she repelled were worthy of punishment. 
He accordingly sanctioned the execution of Paul Craw, a 
Bohemian, who came to Scotland from Prague to publish 
the doctrines of Wickliffe. Craw was burnt at St Andrews 
on the 23d July 1432. 

By the fall of the House of Albany, a main peril of 
the crown was overthrown ; but there were other nobles 
whose authority was formidable to the royal supremacy. Of 
these, the most powerful was the Earl of March, who owned 
the strong Castle of Dunbar, and a vast principality. The 
late Earl had rebelled, and his estates were forfeited ; but 
being subsequently pardoned, he obtained restitution. It was 
now maintained that the forfeiture was- improperly rescinded, 
and a committee of Parliament was in January 1434 appointed 
to deliberate on the question. The committee decided that 
the forfeiture was still in force, and that the lands of the 
earldom belonged to the crown. James took possession of 
the Earl's principality, conferring on him in its place the Earl- 
dom of Buchan, with a pension of four hundred marks. With 
strong indignation, March refused the new title, and retired 
to England, accompanied by his eldest son. Other nobles 
who possessed large territories began to experience alarm, 
and, had the project been in the least hopeful, would have 
conspired against the throne. 

James was not unaware of prevailing discontent, and, as a 
measure of precaution, caused each member of the Estates to 
swear allegiance to the Queen. He also embraced an oppor- 
tunity of engaging his lieges against the English Government, 
who, in violation of a truce, threatened the national honour. 
A violent raid had been made on the Scottish Border by Sir 
Robert Ogle, an English knight, and reparation was refused. 
The insult was aggravated by a formidable, though happily 
unsuccessful, attempt by the English Government to capture 
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the fleet which conveyed the Princess Margaret to France, her 
future home. As a commencement of hostilities, James laid 
siege to Roxburgh Castle, then occupied by an English gar- 
rison. The attempt did not awaken much enthusiasm ; and in 
fifteen days James abandoned operations, and returned to 
Edinburgh. 

The Parliament which met in October 1436 passed a new 
code of commercial regulations, and the King, with steady 
hand, proceeded to humble his more formidable nobles. On 
the plea that the Earldom of Strathearn was restricted to heirs- 
male, James seized it from the possessor, who inherited by 
maternal descent, offering in its stead the Earldom of Menteith, 
with inferior revenues. The Earl was under age, but his 
uncle, Sir Robert Graham, emphatically protested against the 
royal procedure, which he strongly denounced in open Parlia- 
ment. James banished and confiscated the unruly senator, 
who, from his retreat in the Highlands, sent back a message of 
defiance. The King pronounced him a traitor, and offered a 
reward for his head. 

So long as a powerful baron breathed out vengeance, 
James, as a prudent prince, should have occupied one of his 
royal fortresses, and sought the protection of an efficient 
body-guard. But- a stoical indifference to danger constituted 
a feature of his character. He determined to proceed from 
Edinburgh to Perth, to observe the Christmas festivities with- 
in the Dominican monastery of that city. By a Highland 
woman, who sought his presence, he was entreated to abandon 
his intention, but he regarded her warning with scorn, and 
accused of superstition those who were moved by her remon- 
strances. At Perth he assembled his Parliament. Sir Robert 
Graham, who lay hid in the vicinity, drew to his retreat two 
persons, whom he sought as his confederates. These were 
Walter Stewart, Earl of Athole, brother of Robert Stewart, 
first Earl of Strathearn, and his grandson, Sir Robert Stewart 
the King's Chamberlain. Athole was eldest son of Robert H. 
by his second wife, Euphemia Ross, and as a doubt rested on 
the validity of his father's first marriage, he was easily per- 
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suaded that, in the event of the King's death, he would, as 
legitimate heir, be elevated to the throne. As Athole's im- 
mediate heir, Stewart was satisfied that, after the King's death, 
the crown would, at no remote period, rest upon his temples. 
Dreaming of personal aggrandisement, and indifferent to the 
claims of fealty and the ties of blood, Athole and his grandson 
joined the conspiracy. 

On the evening of the 20th February 1437, James held fes- 
tivities in the Blackfriars' Monastery. Athole and Stewart, who 
held high offices at court, were among the guests. When the 
company had retired, James lingered in the banqueting-room, 
gaily conversing with the Queen and the ladies of her suite. It 
was past midnight, most of the royal attendants had gone to 
rest, and the monastery gates were closed. Suddenly torches 
gleamed in the outer court, and those who bore them talked 
loudly. Convinced that conspirators were approaching, James 
attempted to make his escape from the windows, but all of 
them were secured. The bolt had been wrenched from the 
door-lock. With the tongs the King tore up a portion of the 
flooring, and descended into a large sewer or open vault. One 
of the ladies, a Douglas, endeavoured to secure the door by 
her feeble arm. The attempt was useless. The conspirators 
rushed in, with murderous threats and unhallowed impreca- 
tions. For a time they could not discover the King's hiding- 
place. At length the shattered flooring directed them to their 
victim. Graham and several of his accomplices threw them- 
selves into the vault, and rushing on the unarmed King, 
despatched him with their daggers.* He perished in his 

• A full account of James the First's murder was written in Latin shortly after 
the event, and which, rendered into English by John Shirley, was appended by 
Pinkerton to the first volume of his ** History of Scotland. " As James is described 
as calling the King of England **his maister," it is clear that the narrative was 
written by an Englishman. The tortures inflicted on the King's murderers are 
minutely described. Mr Hill Burton, in his "History of Scotland" (vol. iii. p. 
121), relates that Shirley's narrative appears in the ** Miscellanea Scotica," Glasgow, 
1818, and in the appendix to John Gait's novel of the ** Spaewife." The learned 
historiographer omits to refer to a copy contained in a volume of the Maitland 
Club, entitled "The Life and Death of James the First of Scotland." 
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forty-third year, after an actual reign of thirteen years. His 
remains were conveyed to the vault of the Carthusian mona- 
stery, of which he was the founder.* 

The regicides did not escape the consequences of their atro- 
cious deed ; they were publicly executed, the Earl of Athole, 
Graham, and Sir Robert Stewart being subjected to the most 
excruciating tortures. Their mangled limbs were publicly 
exposed in memorial of their guilt. 

In the preceding narrative, the character of James the First 
presents two aspects — that of the stern avenger and uncompro- 
mising assertor of the royal prerogative, and that of a brave 
and discreet prince, who desired to mete out equal justice to 
all his subjects, and to develop the internal resources of his 
dominions. With respect to the former aspect of his character, 
it is impossible, in the absence of documents, to ascertain how 
far the nobles whom, he condemned were actually guilty. 
They were condemned after a public trial, and previous good 
behaviour could not be pled in extenuation of their offences. 
The seizure of territory from the more powerful nobles was 
due to the exigencies of the times. 

More readily do we indulge in a charitable interpretation of 
the severer part of King James's character — when we regard him 
as the framer and administrator of wholesome laws. When he 
obtained the sceptre, the condition of the kingdom was abso- 
lutely lawless. Might held the place of right ; the powerful 
triumphed over the weak ; the poor were at the mercy of 
the chiefs. Highway robbers would suddenly snatch the herds 
and empty the granaries of the poorer tenantry. It was a 
boast of King James at the commencement of his reign, that 
he would make " the braken bush keep the cow," and by the 
summary execution of thieves and robbers, he fulfilled his re- 
solution. Rejecting the claims of the barons to administer 
laws which, being written in Latin, they could not read, he 
caused the new statutes to be written in the vernacular, and 

* The doublet worn by the King at the time of his death was preserved in the 
Carthusian monastery till its demolition. — Adamson's " Muses Threnodie," p. ii. 
Edinburgh, 1638, 4to. 
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copies to be deposited in every county town. He established 
the Session, a high court of judicature, vested with powers 
similar to those now exercised by the Court of Session. 
With the wants of his humbler subjects he made himself 
familiar by mingling with them in disguise. A vigorous 
upholder of the Church, he denounced simony and checked 
the vices of the clergy. An accomplished musician, he intro- 
duced organs and choral singing into the cathedrals and abbey 
churches.* He composed both secular and sacred music of a 
plaintive character."}" He excelled as a performer on the harp, 
lute, and other instruments. J He was a formidable wrestler ; 
he ran with extraordinary swiftness, and could hurl a large 
stone or ponderous hammer farther than any other man. § 
He wrote Latin verses, || and was an active promoter of learn- 
ing. He was detained in England when the University of St 
Andrews was instituted, but its foundation on Papal sanction 
was secured by his efrorts.1F He enriched the University by 
several princely benefactions. 

In his person. King James was of the middle height ; his 
form was robust and well-knit. By -^neas Sylvius, Pope 
Pius n., he is described as corpulent,** but Mair has shown 
that Italian writers ascribed obesity to those whose bodies 
were less attenuated than their own. In his " Iconographia,"tt 
Pinkerton has presented a half-length portrait of the King, 
taken, as he relates, " from a painting at Kielberg, near Tiibin- 
gen, in Germany, the seat of the Von Lytrums." Respecting 
this painting inquiry was instituted by Dr Irving in 1823, 
when, at his request, Dr Schrader, Professor of Civil Law in 
the University of Tubingen, undertook to investigate the sub- 
ject personally. Professor Schrader communicated to Dr 

* Hector Boece, Book xvii. 

+ Tassoni, Pension Diversi, p. 347, ed. Venetia, 1676, 4to. 

X Fordoun, vol. ii. Book xvi. cap. 28. 

§ Mair's History, Book xi. p. 308. 

II Buchanan's History, Book x. p. 196. 

IT Drummond of Hawthomden. 

** Pii Secundi Asise Europaeque Descriptio, p. 424. 

+t Iconographia Scotica, Lond. 1797, 4to. 
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Irving * a report in Latin, which, rendered into English, is of 
the following import : — 

" The Leitrumians (Grafen von Leitrum), a people of Swabia ages 
ago, were owners of the village and castle of Kilchberg, now in the 
possession of the Tessini, a kindred tribe. Having heard that in the 
aforesaid castle there were a number of portraits, I went there to-day 
with an eminent Tubingian painter, named Doerius ; and in a mode- 
rate-sized room, which was in a state of great disorder, found huddled 
together with all kinds of farming implements — for the tenant of it 
was nothing beyond a common labourer — several portraits of people 
of that country, and among them nine royal portraits painted with 
considerable skill — namely, James I. King of Scotland, Alphonsus 
V. of Lusitania, Renatus of Sicily, Frederic III. Emperor of Ger- 
many, Heniy VI. of England, Ladislaus of Hungary, John of 
Cyprus, Henry IV. of Castile, John I. King of Navarre. They 
were all life-size, in the costumes of their respective countries, and 
each having his proper insignia of royalty. To all appearance they 
were the work of the same hand — a man evidently eminent in his 
art, but whose name has not transpired. It is thought that they 
are copies. They are painted on canvas, mounted in wooden frames, 
and each having their proper designation and date, from 1550 to 
1600. That of your King James is — 

* Jacob D. I. von Gottes Guaden 
Koenig von Schottland.* 

" The others are similar. My friend Doerus* mother remembers 
that her husband, formerly a Tubingian painter, at the request of a 
certain Englishman, made a portrait of this King James, and sent it 
over to England. It may be that mentioned in the above catalogue, 
and also in the preface to King James's works. It is still to be seen 
in the Buchanan Collection." t 

* Irving's " History of Scottish Poetry," p. 133. 

f In a German work entitled ** Portraits of the Dukes of Saxony," etc., by Mark 
Henning, published at Augsburg in 1600, is presented a well-executed engraving 
of the Kielberg painting, which is described as a likeness of James II. This 
description is obviously an error ; for while a portrait of James I. may have been 
executed during his captivity in England, and carried into Germany by his daughter 
Eleanora, wife of the Archduke Sigismund, it is certain that Scottish art was 
not equal to furnishing a likeness of James II., who died at the age of thirty. The 
Kielberg portrait, as represented by Henning, accompanies the present memoir. 

B 
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King James was survived by his Queen, a son, and five 
daughters. His only surviving son, James, succeeded him on 
the throne at the age of seven. This prince imitated his 
fathers virtues, and was equally firm in resisting encroach- 
ments on his prerogative. Margaret, the eldest daughter, 
Dauphiness of France, was a spirited Princess, and a con- 
siderable poet. Walking in the gallery of the palace, and 
seeing the gifted Chartier asleep, she reverently kissed him. 
" How could you kiss one so ugly ? " exclaimed an attendant, 
to which she answered, " I do not kiss the man, but the lips 
that have uttered so many fine sayings." She died in 1445, 
at the age of twenty-six. An elegy on her, composed in 
French, was rendered into the Scottish tongue by command 
of her brother, James H. 

Eleanora, another of the King's daughters, married in 1448 
Sigismund, Archduke of Austria, and died 20th November 
1480. For the amusement of her husband, she translated 
from French into German the romance of Pontus and Sidonia ; 
it has frequently been printed.* 

The remaining daughters of James I. were Isabella, wife of 
Francis, Duke of Bretagne ; Mary, who married the Count de 
Boucquan, son of the Lord of Campvere ; and Jane, who 
married successively the Earl of Angus and the Earl of 
Morton. 

The Queen did not remain a widow; she espoused Sir James 
Stewart, styled the Black Knight of Lome — a union by 
which she became mother of three sons, James, Earl of 
Athole, James, Earl of Buchan, and Andrew, Bishop of 
Moray. 

* Of this work of the Archduchess, a manuscript written so early as the year 
1464 is preserved in the library at Gotha ; and a transcript, together with a fac- 
simile, has been procured for the Advocates Library (Dr Irving's '* History of 
Scottish Poetry," p. 160). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

According to Mair * James the First was author of various 
compositions in prose and verse, which long floated in the 
minds of the people. Mair wrote his history about eighty 
years after the King's death, and his authority is therefore not 
inconsiderable. He names three of the royal compositions — 
an elaborate poem in celebration of the author's future con- 
sort ; an ingenious cantilena or song on the same theme, begin- 
ning " Yas sen ; " and a humorous poem, styled *' At Beltayn." 
The first and last of these compositions are obviously the 
" King's Quair " and " Peebles to the Play," of which " At 
Beltane " are the opening words. The cantilena described as 
commencing " Yas sen " seems to be the " Sang on Absence " 
included in the Maitland Collection in the Pepysian Library .f 
It was first printed by Pinkerton in 1786,:!: and was reproduced 
by Sibbald in i8o2.§ In the Maitland MS., the first line 
appears to have been mutilated ; it reads — 

** Sen that eyne that workis my weilfair." 

The omission of " Yas," the opening word, as stated by Mair, 
has given rise to different conjectures. It is sufficient to 
remark, that Ritson and other competent critics unhesitat- 
ingly ascribe the composition to James I. As such, it is 
included in the present collection. 

The "King's Quair" is mentioned by Dempster. In his 
Bibliotheca, it is described by Bishop Tanner, || who, quoting the 
opening line, refers to a copy preserved among the Seldenian 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library. This copy, the only one 

* Mair's History, Book vi. p. 308. 

t The collection of Early Scottish Poetry prepared by Sir Richard Maitland 
was presented by the Duke of Lauderdale to the celebrated Samuel Pepys, whose 
collections form the Pepysian Library in Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

t Pinkerton's ** Ancient Scottish Poems," vol. ii. p. 214. 

§ Sibbald's ** Chronicle of Scottish Poetry." 

II Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibemica, Lond. 1748, folio. 
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transmitted to modern times, was transcribed at the instance 
of William Tytler of Woodhouselee, a learned antiquary. 
Accompanied by "Christ's Kirk on the Green," and suitable 
dissertations, it was published at Edinburgh in 1783.* Mr 
Tytler's edition having been compared by Pinkerton with 
the original transcript, was found to contain " upwards of 
three hundred errors." t No effort, however, was made 
towards obtaining a correct version till 1823, when a gentle- 
man was employed on the work by George Chalmers, the 
ingenious antiquary. It was now ascertained that the MS. 
presented such a varied orthography that a homogeneous text 
could not possibly be secured. Under the circumstances, Mr 
Chalmers, in reproducing the-poem,J elected a system of 
modern spelling, almost amounting to a translation. By this 
course the author's meaning has frequently been obscured. 
In the present work, the versions of Chalmers and Tytler have 
been collated so as to form a text suitable to the period. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Chaucer and Gower, King James 
composed his " Quair " in the strain used by these poets. In old 
English, the word quair signifies a book ; and the poem, when 
written, must have been regarded as a performance of con- 
siderable magnitude. The poem is an allegory, in which 
heathen deities and canonized saints are conjoined to 
celebrate the Lady Jane Beaufort, afterwards the poet's 
Queen. Warton excepted, every writer on English verse 
has commended the poem. After presenting a long speci- 
men, Mr Ellis remarks, " It would perhaps be difficult to 
select, even from Chaucer's most finished works, a long 
specimen of descriptive poetry so uniformly elegant as this 
specimen ; indeed, some of the verses are so highly finished, 
that they would not disfigure the compositions of Dryden, 
Pope, or Gray." "This poem," writes Dr Irving, "displays 
an elegant vein of fancy, and the versification possesses no 

* Poetical Remains of James the First, King of Scotland. Edin. 1 783, 8vo. 
+ Pinkerton's "Scottish Poems," 1792, Preliminaries, xxxvi. 
:|: ** The Poetic Remains of some of the Scotish Kings, now first collected by 
George Chalmers, Esq." Lond. 1824, i2mo. 
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inconsiderable merit ; but its principal beauties are to be 
discovered in particular passages, rather than in the general 
structure of the whole." 

To render the poem more easily understood, amidst its 
quaint details and curious episodes, the division into cantos, 
devised by Mr Tytler, has in the present edition been pre- 
served. An epitome of the principal contents is prefixed to 
each canto. 

" Peebles to the Play " was discovered by Bishop Percy in a 
folio manuscript in the Pepysian Library, among the collec- 
tions of Sir Richard Maitland. The MS. is without the 
author's name, but the commencement of the opening line 
answers Mair*s description of a ballad beginning " At Beltayn," 
which he assigns to our royal author. In the poem are set 
forth the sports and drollery enacted at a country fair, held 
annually at the town' of Peebles, and to which crowds repaired 
from vast distances. According to a recent writer,* the poem 
may be assigned to the year 1430, when James and his royal 
retinue may have been accommodated in the convent of the 
Cross Church of Peebles, or in the castles of Peebles, Neidpath 
or Smithfield. At Peebles, James was especially popular. 
In 1444, a few years after his decease, an endowment was 
constituted to provide daily mass in the parish church for 
the repose of his soul. It is interesting to find that the 
sports of Beltane were celebrated at Peebles till a recent 
period, when a market was established, known as the Beltane 
Fair. Till the middle of the last century, the anniversary was 
distinguished by horse-racing ; the magistrates of the burgh 
awarding considerable premiums. 

The ballad of " Christ's Kirk " is included in the collection of 
George Bannatyne, prepared in 1568, and is also preserved in 
the'folio MS. of Sir Richard Maitland, bearing date 1555-86. 
An imperfect version was printed on a broadside, entitled^ 
" A Ballad of a Countrey Wedding ; " it is undated, but on a 
copy preserved in the British Museum is written the date, 
"May 9th, 1660." Accompanied by some learned notes, it 

♦ "History of Peeblessliire," by William Chambers, Edinburgh, 1864, p. 75. 
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was published at Oxford in 1691 by Edmund Gibson, after- 
wards Bishop of London. It is included in Watson's Collec- 
tion and Ramsay's " Evergreen." In 1782 it was presented in a 
curious volume, entitled, ** Two Ancient Scotish Poems : the 
Gaberlunzie Man and Christ's Kirk on the Green, with notes 
and observations by John Callander, Esq. of Craigforth." 
In this work the editor has produced a text unsupported by 
the older MSS., but such as he believed consonant with the 
phraseology of the sixteenth century, and on which he sought 
to build what he described as " the true system of etymology," 
that "of deriving the words of every language from the 
radical sounds of the original tongue, as spoken by Noah 
and the builders of Babel." The poem is included in Tytler's 
" Poetical Remains of James the First," published in 1783. 
In his "Ancient Scotish Poems" (1786), Pinkerton has edited 
the poem from the Maitland MS. Sibbald has followed 
the authority of the same MS. ; but in an attempt to im- 
prove and elucidate the text, has only perverted it. In 
his "Poetic Remains of the Scotish Kings" (Lond. 1824), 
Chalmers has presented the Bannatyne text, collated with 
the Maitland version and the more approved editions. To 
his labours we are considerably indebted. 

Antiquaries are not agreed in ascribing "Christ's Kirk" 
to James the First. By several learned and ingenious persons 
it has been assigned to James V. On his behalf pronounce 
Bishops Gibson, Tanner, and Percy. So do the Lords Ox- 
ford and Hailes, Dr George Mackenzie, Ruddiman, Ritson, 
and Warton. These writers are, however, all governed by the 
authority of Dempster,* who, writing in 1627, describes James 
V. as author of an ingenious poem on the rustic sports of Fal- 
kirk, thereby meaning the ballad of " Christ's Kirk." 

For assigning the poem to James I., the evidence is over- 
whelming. It has not been established that James V. com- 
posed any verses. George Bannatyne, who flourished in the 
reign of James V., and formed his collection just twenty-six 
years after that sovereign's death, names James I. as author of 

* Dempster's ** Hist. Eccles. Gentis Scotorum," p. 382. 
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" Christ's Kirk." Sir Richard Maitland, who was a contempo- 
rary of James V., and an associate of that King, inserts the 
poem in his collection without a name ; while, had his late 
sovereign composed the piece, the fact must have been well 
known to him. In the poem, archery is described as an exist- 
ing sport, those unskilled in the art being ridiculed. James I. 
introduced archery into Scotland, and his Parliament enacted 
that it should be practised at every parish church. In the 
reign of James V., archery was unknown. In its stead, the 
estates enjoined the use of the hagbutt and arquebuss, and 
other kinds of artillery. 

If James I. composed " Peebles to the Play," it would be un- 
warrantable to ascribe the authorship of " Christ's Kirk " to 
any other author. The structure, language, versification, and 
humour of the two poems are alike. In each appears the 
same passion for alliteration ; the orthography is the same ; 
the drollery is identical, Allan Ramsay unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted "Christ's Kirk " as the composition of James I. Misled 
by former editors, James Watson, in his Collection, published 
in 1706, ascribed the poem to James V. ; but in his second 
edition, published in 171 3, he assigned it to its true author. 
In like manner, Pinkerton recalled an opinion he had origi- 
nally expressed in favour of the fifth James, and definitely 
assigned the ballad to James I. 

The scene of the diversions celebrated in the ballad has 
likewise caused a diversity of sentiment. Sibbald has named 
St Salvator's Chapel at St Andrews, but that structure was not 
reared until about twenty years after the poet's death. By 
many persons the scene is assigned to Christ's Kirk, in the 
district of Garioch, Aberdeenshire. There a considerable 
green surrounds the remains of an ancient church, and a fair 
is held annually on the spot, which formerly continued during 
night. It seems more reasonable to conjecture that the merry- 
making was practised in a district less remote from the royal 
residence. In all respects suiting the requirements of the 
poem, a locality exists within six miles of Falkland Palace, a 
favourite resort of James I. There, in the centre of the old 
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kirk-town of Leslie, is an extensive green surrounding the 
parish church, and which, according to the late parochial 
incumbent, was "originally the scene of royal and noble games, 
and the resort of all that was royal and noble in Scotland." 
Having inspected the locality, we have ascertained that the 
sports of *' Christ's Kirk " have, by an unbroken tradition, been 
associated with Leslie Green. In the adjacent fields are spots 
associated with the pavilions of particular nobles. A place 
known as Ben-ard-ri is pointed out as the royal station. At 
Leslie Green was practised the Chapmen's sport of tilting at 
the ring, introduced by James L, and which as an annual 
pastime was only discontinued at a recent period.* 

To " Christ's Kirk," Allan Ramsay added two cantos, but 
these lack the drollery of the original. A translation of the 
poem into Latin verse by the Rev. John Skinner, author 
of " Tullochgorum " is conceived in a measure more adapted 
to a grave than a humorous composition. " Peebles to the 
Play " and " Christ's Kirk " present an interesting portraiture 
of Scottish rural manners four hundred years ago. Rude and 
boisterous as these manners were, they were untainted by the 
licentiousness of a later period. 

Among the lost poems of our royal author is a ballad en- 
titled, " Falkland on the Grene," which is named in the opening 
stanza of the poem of " Christ's Kirk." Of his hymns or sacred 
poems, only one specimen has been preserved ; it is inserted 
at the close of " The Gude and God lie Ballates," which ap- 
peared in 1570. This composition, which we have entitled 
" Divine Trust," is included in the present collection. 

* New Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. ix. p. iii. 
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CANTO I. 

[Awaking from sleep, and indisposed for further rest, the royal poet seeks com- 
fort in the perusal of Boethius* "Consolation of Philosophy." This work, the 
production of Anicius Severinus Boethius, a Roman senator, who, after a career 
of misfortunes endured with exemplary patience, was put to death by Theodoric, 
King of the Goths, was translated into Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred, and after- 
wards by Chaucer into English. In the dawn of British learning, this work was 
held in high esteem. It sets out with lamenting the adverse fortune which had 
sent the author into exile, when Philosophy, in form of a woman, comes forward, 
and holds with him an interesting dialogue. She points out the evanescent 
nature of earthly joys, and declares God to be the only true source of lasting 
happiness. Such a composition was abundantly adapted as a companion to the 
young exiled King, while the structure of the work, half poetry, half prose, was also 
suitable to his tastes. He is accordingly led to think of his private misfortunes. 
Hearing the bell ring for matins, he leaves his bed, but resolves to compose a poem 
in reference to his condition.] 

I. 

Heigh in the hevynis figure circulare 

The rody sterres twynkling as the fyre : 
And in Aquary Cinthia the clere, 

Rynsid hir tressis like the goldin wyre, 
That late tofore, in faire and fresche atyre, 

Thro' Capricorn heved hir hornis bright. 

North northward approchit the rayd nyght. 



II. 

Quhen as I lay in bed allone waking, 
New partit out of slepe a lyte tofore, 

Fell me to mynd of many diverse thing 
Of this and that, can I not say quharefore, 

Bot slepe for craft in erth micht I no more ; 
For quhich as tho' coude I no better wyle, 
But toke a boke to rede upon a quhile : 
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III. 

Off quhich the name is clepit properly 

Boece^ efter him that was the compiloure, 
Schewing counsele of philosophye, 

Compilit by that nobil senatoure 
Off Rome quhilome that was the warldis floure, 

And from estate by fortune a quhile 

Foringit* was, to povert in exile. 

IV. 

And there to here this worthy lord and clerk, 

His metir suete full of moralitee ; 
His flourit pen so fair he set a werk, 

Discryving first of his prosperitee, 
And out of that his infelicitee ; 

And than how he in poetly report, 

In philosophy can him to confort 

V. 

For quhich thought I in purpose at my boke, 
To borowe a slepe at thilk time began, 

Or ever I stentf my best was more to loke 
Upon the writing of this nobil man, 

That in himself the full recover wan J 
Of his infortune, poverti, and distresse, 
And in tham set his verray seckemesse.§ 

VI. 

And so the vertew of his zouth before 
Was in his age the ground of his delytis : 

Fortune the bak him tumyt, and therefore 
He makith joye and confort that he quitis 

Of theire unsekir warldis appetitis. 
And so aworth || he takith his penance. 
And of his vertew maid it suffisance. 

* Estranged. f Paused. Won. 

§ Firmness. || Worthily. 
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VII. 

With mony a nobil reson as him likit 

Enditing in his fair latyne tong, 
So full of fniyte, and rethorikly pykit,* 

Quhich to declare my scole t is over zong ; 
Therefore I lat him pas, and in my tong 

Procede I will agayn to my sentence I 

Of my mater, and leve all incidence. 

VIII. 

The long nyght beholding, as I saide, 

Myn eyne gan to smert for studying ; 
My boke I schet, and at my hede it laide. 

And doun I lay, bot ony tarying. 
This mater new in my mynd rolling, 

This is to seyne how that eche estate,' 

As Fortune lykith, thame will translate. 

IX. 

For sothe it is, that, on her tolter quhele,§ 

Every wight eleventh || in his stage. 
And failyng foting oft quhen hir lest rele II 

Sum up, sum doun, is non estate nor age 
Ensured more, the Prynce than the page. 

So uncouthly hir werdes** she divideth. 

Namely in zouth, that seildum ought provideth. 

X. 

Among thir thoughtis rolling to and fro, 
Fell me to mynd of my fortune and ure,tt 

In tender zouth how sche was first my fo. 
And eft my frende, and how I gat recure J J 

Of my distresse and all my aventure §§ 
I gan ourhayle, that langer slepe ne rest 
Ne myght I nat, sa were my wittis wrest. || || 

* Rhetorically chosen. t My learning. J Theme. 

§ Tottering wheel. || Clings to. IT Least motion. 

•• Destinies. ft Trouble. tt Relief. 

§g The incidents of my life. || || Wrested. 
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XI. 

For-wakit * and for-wallouitt thus musing, 

Wery for-lyin,t I lestnyt sodaynlye, 
And sone I herd the bell to matins ryng, 

And up I rase, na langer wald I lye ; 
Bot now how trowe ze § suich a fantasye 

Fell me to my mynd, that ay me thought the bell 

Said to me, Tell on man,|| quhat the befell. 

XII. 

Thought I tho' to myself, quhat may this be ? 

This is my awin ymaginacion, 
This is no lyf II that spekis unto me. 

It is a bell or that impression 
Of my thought causith this illusion. 

That dooth me think so nycely in this wise. 

And so befell as I schall zou devise.** 

XIII. 

Determyt furth therewith in myn entent, 
Sentt I thus have ymagynit of this soun. 

And in my tyme more ink and paper spent 
To lyte It eflfect, I tuke conclusion 

Sum new thing to write ; I set me doun, 
And furthwyth all my pen in hand I tuke. 
And maid a ►J^ §§ and thus begouth my buke. 

XIV. 

Though zouth of nature indegest, 

Unrypit frute with windis variable, 
Like to the bird that fed is on the nest. 

And can not flee, of wit wayke and unstable, 
To fortune both and to infortune hable,|| || 

Wist thou thy payne to cum HH and thy travaille, 

For sorrow and drede wele might thou wepe and waile. 

* Kept awake. f Tired. t Weary of lying in bed. 

§ How think ye ? 1| Proceed to rehearse. IF Living person. 

** Advise. ft Since. tt Little. 

§§ Made the sign of the holy cross. || || Liable to misfortune. 

ITIF Knewest thou thy pain to come. 
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XV. 

Thus stant thy confort in unsekernesse, 

And wantis it, that suld the reule and gye, 
Ryght as the schip that sailith stereless, 

Upon the rok most to harmes hye, 
For lak of it that suld bene her supplye ; 

So standis thou here in this warldis rage, 

And wantis that suld gyde all thy viage. 

xvi. 

I mene this of myself, as in partye, 

Though nature gave me suffisance in zouth. 
The rypeness of reson lak I 

To goveme with my will, so lyte I couth, 
Quhen stereless to travaille I begouth, 

Amang the wavis of this world to drive. 

And how the case anon I will descrive. 

XVII. 

With doubtfull hert, amang the rokkis blake. 

My feble bote full fast to stere and rowe. 
Helpless alone the w)mter nyght I wake. 

To wayte the wynd that furthward suld me throwe. 
O empti saile ! quhare is the wynd suld blowe 

Me to the port quhare gyneth all my game ? 

Help, Calyope, * and wynd, in Marye name ! 

* Referring to the character of the "King's Quair," Dr David Irving writes 
thus : — ** Like other productions of the same era, it is disfigured by an incongruous 
mixture of Christian and Pagan theology. The aid of Calliope is invoked in the 
name of the Virgin Mary ; the agency of Venus is not superseded by that of St 
John ; Minerva makes a formal quotation from the Book of Ecclesiastes ; and the 
poet, when addressing the Goddess of Wisdom, swears by Him that died on the 
Cross. If this were a solitary or rare instance of such incongruity, it might 
appear extravagant or monstrous ; but it is the universal practice of the early poets 
to confound the manners, customs, and mythology of all ages and nations, a 
practice which may be partly imputed to their want of knowledge, and partly to 
their want of taste. Of King James, therefore, it can only be affirmed that he did 
not introduce a better model ; but this common defect is compensated by uncommon 
merit, and the work exhibits a very interesting and amiable picture of its illustrious 
author."— /rz/w^'j '' History of Scottish Poetry,'' Edin. i86i, 8vo, p. 135. 
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XVII I. 
The rokkis clepe I, the prolixitee 

Of doubtfulness that doith my wittis pall. 
The lak of wynd is the difficultee, 

In eaditing of this lytill trety small : 
The bote I clepe, the mater hole of all, 

My wit unto the saile that now I wynd, 

To seke conyng, tho I bot lytill fynd. 



At my begyning first I clepe and call 
To zou Clio and to zou Polyme,* 

With Terpsichore t goddis and sistris all, 
In Dowmer IX. as bokis specifye, 

In this processe my wilsum wittis gye.J 

And with zour bryght lanternis wele convoye 
My pen to write my tumient and my joye. 



CANTO II. 

[The poet is oppressed by thinking of his captivity, and relates some of the 
drcumstances which led to it. In his distress, be stands by Ihe window of his 
chamber, and listens to the amorous song of the nigl^lingale. Then he discourses 
of love, a passion to which he had heretofore been a stranger. He discovers from 
Ihe window a beautiful damsel — Jane, hia future wife— whom he describes in glow- 
ing tenns. If she b a goddess, he feels that he cannot resist her power ; but if 
she is a mortal creature, surely the Supreme, be reasons, will not incline her to 
add to the unhappiness of a captive. Precluded by his prison walls from approach- 
ing his charmer, he falls into a train of melancholy reflection. ] 



L 



In vere§ that full of vertu is and gude, 

Quhen nature first begyneth hir enprise, 
That quhilum was be cruel frost and flude. 

And schouris scharp opprest in mony wise, 
And Cynthius gyneth to aryse 

Heigh in the est, a morrowe soft and suete, 
Upward his course to drive in Ariete. 
* Polymnia, the Muse of Harmony. t One of the Nine Muses. 

t Gatde. § Spring. 
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II. 

Passit bot mjrd-day foure greis evin 

Of lenth and brede his angel wingis bryght, 
He spred upon the ground doun fro the hevin, 

That for gladnesse and confort of the sight, 
And with the tiklyng of his hete and light, 

The tender flouris opynit thame and sprad, 

And in thair nature thankit him for glad. 



III. 

Not fere passit the state of innocence * 
Bot nere about the nowmer of zeiris thre, 

Were it causit throu hevinly influence 
Of Goddis will, or other casualtee, 

Can I not say, bot out of my contree. 
By thair avise that had of me the cure 
Be see to pas, tuke I my aventure. 



IV. 

Purvait + of all that was us necessarye. 
With wynd at will, up airely by the morowe, 

Streight unto schip no longere wold we tarye, 
The way we tuke the tyme I tald to sorowe, 

With mony fare wele, and Sanct John to borrowe J 
Of falowe and frende, and thus with one assent. 
We pullit up saile and furth our wayis went 

* " Mr T)rtler remarks, that * this is a vague manner of expressing his age ;* and 
he somewhat arbitrarily fixes upon nine as the age of innocence. According to the 
civilians, the period of infancy — with which I suppose * the state of innocence * 
to be synonymous — extends to the completion of the seventh year. King James 
mentions that when taken prisoner he had Exceeded this state about three years. 
We learn from history that he was in the eleventh year of his age ; and thus he 
had exceeded the state of innocence, or infancy, by three complete years, so that 
the two accounts are entirely consistent with each other." — Dr Irving^ s *^ History 
oj Scottish Poetry ^^^ p. 136. 

+ Provided. 

X Saint John be your protector. 
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V. 

Upon the wevis weltring to and fro, 
So infortunate was we that fremyt * day, 

That maugre plainly quethir we wold or no, 
With strong hand by forse schortly to say, 

Of inymyis taken and led away. 
We weren all, and brought in thaire contr^e. 
Fortune it schupe t non othir wayis to be. ^ 

VL 

Quhare as in strayte ward, and in strong prison. 

So fere forth of my lyf the hevy lyne, 
Without confort in sorowe, abandoune 

The secund Sistere,t lukit hath to tuyne, 
Nere, by the space of zeris twice nyne, 

Till Jupiter his merci list advert. 

And send confort in relesche of my smert 

VII. 

Quhare as in ward full oft I v/old bewaille 
My dedely lyf, full of peyne and penance, 

Saing rycht thus, Quhat have I gilt to faille. 
My fredome in this warld and my plesance ? 

Sen every wight has thereof suffisance. 
That I behold, and I a creature 
Put from all this, hard is myn aventure ? 

VIII. 

The bird, the beste, the fisch eke in the see, 
They ly ve in fredome everich in his kynd ; 

And I a man, and lakith libertee 

Quhat sail I seyne, quhat reson may I fynd, 

That fortune suld do so ? thus in my mynd, 
My folk I wold argewe, bot all for nought, 
Was none that mycht that on my peynes rought. 

* Adverse. + Shaped. 

X Lachesis, one of the Destinies, whose office it was to twine the thread of 
human life. 
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IX. 

Than wold I say, Giff God me had de visit 

To lyve my lyf in thralldom thus and pyne, 
Quhat was the cause that He more me comprisit,* 

Than othir folk to lyve in such ruyne ? 
I sufFere alone amang the figuris nyne,t 

Ane wofull wrache that to no wight may spede, 

And zit of every lyvis help has nede. 

X. 

The long dayes and the nyghtis eke, 

I wold bewaille my fortune in this wise, 
For quhich again distresse confort to seke, 

My custum was on momis for to rise 
Airly as day, O happy exercise ! 

By the come I to joye out of turment, 

Bot now to purpose of my first entent 

XI. 

Bewailling in my chamber thus allone, 

Despeired of all joye and remedye, 
For-tiret of my thought and wo-begone, 

And to the wyndow gan I walk in hye, 
To see the warld and folk that went forbye, 

As for the tyme though I of mirthis fude, 

Mycht have no more, to luke it did me gude. 

XII. 

Now was there maid fast by the Touris wall 

A gardyn faire, and in the comeris set, 
Ane herbere grene, with wandis long and small 

Railit about, and so with treis set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hegis knet, 

That lyf was non walkyng there forbye, 

That mycht within scarce any wight aspy. 

* Sentenced. 

+ Of all the nine numbers, mine is. the most unlucky. 

C 
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xin. 

So thick the beuis and the leves grene 
Beschadit all the allyes that there were, 

And myddis every herbere mycht be sene 
The scharp grene suete jenepere, 

Growing so fair with branchis here and there, 
That, as it semyt to a lyf without, 
The bewis spred the herbere all about 

XIV. 

And on the small grene twistis sat 
The lytil suete nyghtingale, and song 

So loud and clere, the ympnis consecrat 
Of luvis use,* now soft now lowd among, 

That all the gardynis and the wallis rong 
Ryght of thaire song, and on the copill next 
Of thaire suete armony, and lo the text 

XV. 

Worschippe ze that loveris bene this May, 
For of zour bliss the kalendis f are begonne. 

And sing with us, away winter away, 

Come somer come, the suete seson and sonne, 

Awake, for schame ! that have zour hevynis wonne, J 
And amourously lift up zour hedis all. 
Thank Lufe that list zou to his merci call. 

XVI. 

Quhen thai this song had song a littil thrawe,§ 
Thai stent a quhile, and therewith unafraid. 

As I beheld, and kest myn eyen a lawe,|| 

From beugh to beugh, thay hippit and thai plaid. 

And freschly in thair birdis kynd araid, 

Thaire fatheris new, and fret II thame in the sonne, 
And thankit Lufe, that had thair makis ** wbnne. 

• Hymns consecrated to love. t Of your bliss month. 

X Ye that have attained highest bliss by winning your mates. 
§ A short space. II Cast mine eyes below. 

t Raised. ** Mates. 
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XVII. 

This was the plane ditie of thaire note, 

And therewith all unto myself I thought, 
Quhat lufe is this, that makis birdis dote ? 

Quhat may this be, how cummyth it of ought ? 
Quhat nedith it to be so dere ybought ? 

It is nothing, trowe I, bot feynit chere,* 

And that one list to counterfeten chere, 

XVIII. 

Eft wold I think, O Lord, quhat may this be ? 

That Lufe is of so noble mycht and kynde, 
Lufing his folk, and suich prosperitee 

Is it of him, as we in bukis fynd. 
May he oure hertis setten and unbynd : 

Hath he upon our hertis suich maistrye ? 

Or all this is bot feynit fantasye ? 

XIX. 

For giff he be of so grete excellence, 
That he of every wight hath cure and charge, 

Quhat have I gilt to him, or doon oflfense ? 
That I am thrall, and birdis gone at large. 

Sen him to serve he mycht set my corage, 
And, gif he be not so, than may I seyne 
Quhat makis folk to jangill of him in veyne ? 

XX. 

Can I not ellis fynd bot giflf that he 

Be lord, and, as a god, may lyve and regne, 
To bynd, and louse, and maken thrallis free. 

Than wold I pray his blissful grace benigne, 
To hable t me unto his service digne. 

And evermore for to be one of tho 

Him trewly for to serve in wele and wo. 

Feigned mirth. + Enable. 
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XXI. 

And therewith kest I doun myn eye ageyne, 
Quhare as I saw walkyng under the Toure, 

Full secretely, new cum)ni hir to pleyne, * 
The fairest or the freschest zoung floure 

That ever I sawe, methought, before that houre, 
For quhich fodayne abate, t anon astert J 
The blude of all my body to my hert 

XXII. 

And though I stood abaisit tho a lyte, 
No wonder was ; for quhy ? my wittis all 

Were so ouercome with plesance and delyte, 
Only through latting of myn eyen fall, 

That sudaynly my hert become hir thrall, 
For ever of free wyll, for of manance § 
There was no takyn in her suete face. 

XXIII. 

And in my hede I drew rycht hastily, 
And eft sones I lent it out ageyne, 

And saw hir walk that verray womanly. 
With no wight mo, bot only women tueyne, 

Than gan I studye in myself and seyne. 
Ah ! suete are ze a warldly creature, 
Or hevingly thing in likeness of nature ? 

XXIV. 

Or ar ze god Cupidis owin princesse ? 

And cumyn are to louse me out of band, 
Or are ze veray Nature the goddesse. 

That have depa)nitit with zour hevinly hand, 
This gSiidyn full of flouris, as they stand ? 

Quhat sail I think, allace ! quhat reverence 

Sail I mesterll to zour excellence. 



* Coming forth to make her morning orisons. 

t Suddenly I was cast down. X Started. 

§ Forbidding pride. || Administer. 
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XXV. 

Giff ze a goddesse be, and that ze like 

To do me payne, I may it not astert ; 
Giff ze be warldly wight, that dooth me sike, 

Quhy lest God mak zou so my derest hert, 
To do a sely prisoner thus smert, 

That lusis zou all, and wote of nought but wo, 

And, therefore, merci suete ! sen it is so. 

XXVI. 

Quhen I a lytill thrawe had maid my mone, 

Bewailing myn infortune and my chance, 
Unknawin how or quhat was best to done, 

So ferre I fall)dng into lufis dance, 
That sodeynly my wit, my contenance. 

My hert, my will, my nature, and my mynd. 

Was changit clene rycht in ane other kind. 

XXVII. 

Of hir array the form gif I sal write, 

Toward her goldin haire, and rich atyre. 
In fretwise couchit with perlis quhite,* 

And grete balas lemyng as the fyre,t 
With mony ane emerant and faire saphire. 

And on hir hede a chaplet fresch of hewe, 

Of plumys partit rede, and quhite, and blewe. 

XXVIII. 

Full of quaking spangis brycht as gold, 

Forgit of schap like to the amorettis, J 
So new, so fresch, so pleasant to behold, 

The plumys eke like to the floure jonettis, § 
And other of schap, like to the floure jonettis ; 

And, above all this, there was, wele I wot, 

Beautee eneuch to mak a world to dote. 

* Hid with fretwork of pearls, 
t Precious stones, sparkling as fire. 
t Made in the form of a love-knot. 
§ Perhaps the yonquilf a May flower. 
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XXIX. 

About hir neck, quhite as the fayre enamel, 
A gudelie cheyne of small orfeverye,* 

Quhare by there hang a ruby, without feille t 
Like to ane hert schapin verily, 

That, as a sperk of lowe J so wantonly 
Semyt birnying upon hir quhite throte, 
Now gif there was gud pertye, God it wote. 

XXX. 

And for to walk that fresche Mayes morowe, 
Ane huke she had upon her tissew quhite, 

That gudeliare had not bene sene to forowe. 
As I suppose, and girt sche was alyte ; 

Thus halflyng lowfe for haste, to suich delyte, 
It was to see her zouth in gudelihed. 
That for rudenes to speke thereof I drede. 

XXXI. 

In hir was zouth, beautee, with humble aport, 
Bountee, richesse, and womanly faiture, 

God better wote than my pen can report, 
Wisdome, largesse estate, and conyng sure 

In every point, so guydit hir mesure. 
In word, in dede, in schap, in contenance, 
That nature mycht no more hir childe auance. 

XXXII. 

Throw quhich anon I knew and understude 
Wele that sche was a wardly creature. 

On quhom to rest myn eye, so much gude 
It did my wofull hert, I zow assure 

That it was to me joye without mesure. 
And, at the laft, my luke unto the hevin 
I threwe furthwith, and said thir versis sevin ; 

* A chain of gold work, 
+ Without flaw. 
t A spark of Are. 
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XXXIII. 

O Venus clere ! of goddis stellifyit, 

To quhom I zelde homage and sacrifise, 
Fro this day forth zour grace be magnifyit, 

That me ressauit have in such wise, 
To lyve under zour law and so seruise ; 

Now help me fiirth, and for zour merci lede 

My hert to rest, that deis nere for drede. 

XXXIV. 

Quhen I with gude entent this orison 

Thus endit had, I stynt a lytill stound. 
And eft myn eye full pitously adoun 

I kest, behalding unto hir lytill hound. 
That with his bellis playit on the ground, 

Than wold I say, and sigh therewith a lyte. 

Ah ! wele were him that now were in thy plyte ! 

XXXV. 

An other quhile the lytill nyghtingale. 

That sat upon the twiggis, wold I chide, 
And say rycht thus, Quhare are thy notis smale. 

That thou of love has song this morowe tyde ? 
Seis thou not hir that sittis the besyde ? 

For Venus* sake, the blisfuU goddesse clere, 

Sing on agane, and make my Lady chere.* 

XXXVI. 

And eke I pray, for all the paynes grete. 

That, for the love of Proigne,t thy sister dere, 

Thou sufferit quhilom, quhen they brestis wete 
Were with the teres of thyne eyen clere. 

All bludy ronne that pitee was to here. 
The crueltee of that unknyghtly dede, 
Quhare was fro the bereft thy maidenhede. 

♦ Glad. 

t Alluding to the story of Tereus, Progne, and Philomela. Ovid Metam. B. vi. 
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XXXVII. 

Lift up thyne hert, and sing with gude entent, 
And in thy notis suete the treson telle, 

That to thy sister trewe and innocent, 
Was kythit by hir husband false and fell, 

For quhois gilt, as it is worthy well, 

Chide thir husbandis that are false, I say. 
And bid them mend in XX deuil way.* 

XXXVIII. 

O lytill wreich, allace ! maist thou not se 

Quho corayth zond ? Is it now tyme to wring ? t 

Quhat sory thoucht is fallin upon the ? 

Opyn thy throte ; hastow no lest to sing ? J 

Allace ! sen thou of reson had felying, § 
Now, swete bird say ones to me pepe, || 
I dee for wo ; me think thou gynis slepe. 

XXXIX. 

Hastow no mynde of lufe ? quhare is thy make ? H 
Or artow seke, or smyt with jelousye? 

Or is sche dede, or hath sche the forsake ? 
Quhat is the cause of thy melancolye, 

That thou no more lift maken melodye ? 

Sluggart, for schame ! lo here thy golden houre 
That worth were hale all thy lyvis laboure. 

XL. 

Gif thou suld sing wele ever in thy lyve. 

Here is, in fay,** the time, and eke the space : 
Quhat wostow than? ft Sum bird may cum and stryve 

In song with the, the maistry to purchace. 
Suld thou than cesse, it were great schame allace. 

And here to wyn gree jj happily for ever; 

Here is the time to syng, or ellis never. 

* With double penance. + Grieve. 
t Hast thou no desire to sing ? § Feeling. 

II Chirp. H Thy mate or marrow. 

• In faith. ft What wottest thou ? 

Xt To win the victory. 
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XLI. 

I thocht eke thus gif I my handis clap, 

Or gif I cast, than will sche flee away ; 
And, gif I hald my pes, than will sche nap ; 

And, gif I crye, sche wate not quhat I say ; 
Thus quhat is best, wate I not be this day, 

Bot blawe wynd, blawe, and do the leuis schake. 

That sum tuig may wag, and make hir to wake. 

XLII. 

With that anon rycht sche toke up a sang, 

Quhare com anon mo birdis and alight; 
Bot than to here the mirth was tham amang, 

Ouer that to see the suete sicht 
Of hyr ymage, my spirit was so light, 

Methought I flawe for joye without arest. 

So were my wittis bound in all to fesl. 

XLIII. 

And to the nottis of the philomene, 

Quhilkis sche sang the ditee there I maid 
Direct to hir that was my hertis quene, 

Withoutin quhom no songis may me glade, 
And to that sanct walking in the schade. 

My bedis * thus with humble hert center e, 

Deuotly I said on this manere. 

XLIV. 

Quhen sail zour merci rew upon t zour man, 

Quhois feruice is yet uncouth unto zow, 
Sen quhen ze go, there is not ellis than, 

Bot hert quhere as the body may not throu 
Folow thy hevin, quho suld be glad bot thou, 

That such a gyde to folow has undertake. 

Were it throu hell, the way thou not forsake. 

* Prayers. + Have pity upon. 
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XLV. 

And, efter this, the birdis everichone 
Tuke up ane other sang full loud and clere, 

And with a voce said. Well is vs begone, 
That with our makis are togider here ; 

We proyne * and play without dout and dangere, 
All clothit in a so)rte full fresch and newe, 
In luffis service besy, glad, and trewe. 

XLVI. 

And ze fresch May, ay mercifull to bridis. 
Now welcum be, ze floure of monethis all, 

For not onely zour grace upon us bydis, 
Bot all the warld to witnes this we call, 

That strowit hath so plainly over all. 
With new fresch suete and tender grene. 
Our lyf, our lust, t our governoure, our quene. 

XLVH. 

This was their sang, as semyt me full heye, 
With full mony uncouth swete note and schill. 

And therewith all that faire vpward hir eye 
Wold cast amang, as it was Goddis will, 

Quhare I might se, standing alone full still. 
The faire faiture that nature, for maistrye. 
In hir visage wrought had full lufingly. 

XLVIII. 

And, quhen fche walkit, had a lytill thrawe 

Under the suete grene bewis bent, 
Hir faire fresch face, as quhite as any snawe, 

Sche tumyt has, and furth her wayis went ; 
Bot tho began m)ni axis J and turment. 

To sene hir part, and folowe I na mycht, 

Methought the day was turnyt into nycht. 

* Deck out ourselves. + Desire. X My fever. 
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XLIX. 

Than said I thus, Quharto lyve I langer ? 

WofuUest wicht, and subject unto peyne : 
Of peyne ? no : God wote ze, for thay no stranger 

May wirken ony wight, I dare wele seyne. 
How may this be, that deth and lyf both tueyne ? 

Sail bothe atonis, in a creature 

Togidder dwell, and turment thus nature ? 



I may not ellis done, bot wepe and waile 

Within thir cald wallis thus ylokin : * 
From hensfurth my rest is my travaile ; 

My drye thirst with teris sail I slokin, 
And on my self bene all my harmys wrokin : 

Thus butet is none ; bot Venus, of hir grace, 

Will schape remede, or do my spirit pace. J 

LI. 

As Tantalus I travaile, ay buteles 

That ever ylike hailith at the well 
Water to draw, with buket bottemless, 

And may not spede, quhois penance is ane hell ; 
So by myself this tale I may well telle. 

For unto hir that herith not I pleyne, 

Thus like to him my travaile is in veyne. 

LII. 

So sore thus sighit I with myself allone, 
That turnyt is my strength in febilnesse, 

My wele in wo, my frendis all in fone, § 
My lyf in deth, my lycht into dirkness, 

My hope in feere, in dout my sekimesse ; 
Sen sche is gone, and God mote hir conuoye, 
That me may gyde fro turment and to joye. 

* Locked up. + Remedy. 

X Calm my spirit. § My friends are turned my foes. 
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LIII. 

The long day thus gan I prye and poure, 

Till Phebus endit had his hemes brycht, 
And bad go farewele every lef and floure, 
. This is to say, approch gan the nycht, 
And Esperus his lampis gan to light, 

Quhen in the wyndow, still as any stone, 

I bade at lenth, and, kneeling, maid my mone. 

LIV. 

So lang till evin for lak of mycht and mynd, 
For-wepit and for-pleynit piteously, 

Ourset so* sorrow had bothe hert and mynd. 
That to the cold stone my hede on wrye 

I laid, and lenit, amaisit verily ! 

Half-sleping and half-suoun, in such a wise, 
And quhat I met I will zou now deuise. 



CANTO III. 

[A light suddenly shines through the window, and a voice addresses the discon- 
solate poet, with the promise of comfort and healing. Embraced in a crystal cloud, 
he ascends from sphere to sphere till he gains the empire of Venus. There he finds 
lovers of different degrees and conditions, whom he describes felicitously. He enters 
an apartment where Venus is reclining on a couch, attended by Fair Calling, Secrecy, 
and others. The royal lover humbly commends his suit to the goddess, who 
favourably responds, and, under the guidance of Good Hope, sends him to visit the 
palace of Minerva.] 

T. 

Methought that thus all sodeynly a lyt. 
In at the wyndow come quhare at I lent. 

Of quhich the chambere wyndow schone full brycht. 
And all my body so it hath ouerwent. 

That of my sicht the vertew hale I blent, t 
And that with all a voce unto me said, 
I bring the comfort and hele, be not affrayde. 

Ovei-whelmed both in body and spirit. f Dazzled. 
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II. 

And furth anon it passit sodeynly, 

Quhere it come in, the rycht way ageyne, 
And sone methought furth at the dure in hye* 

I went my weye, was nathing me ageyne, 
And hastily, by bothe the armes tueyne, 

I was araisit up into the airje, 

Chppit t in a cloude of crystall clere and faire. 

HI. 

Ascending vpward ay fro spere tg spere, 

Through aire and watere and the hote fyre, 
Till that I come vnto the circle dere, 

Off signifere quhare fair brycht and schere, J 
The signis schone, and in the glad empire 

Off blissful Venus ane cryit now 

So sudaynly, almost I wist not how. 

IV. 

Off quhich the place, quhen I com there nye. 
Was all methought of christal stonis wrot, 

And to the port I liftit was in hye, 

Quhare sodaynly, as quho sais at a thought. 

It opnyt, and I was anon inbrought, 
Within a chamber, large rowm and faire. 
And there I fand of people grete repaire. 

V. 

This is to seyne, that present in that place, 

Methought I sawe of every nacion 
Loueris that endit thaire lyfis space 

In lovis service, mony a mylion 
Of quhois chancis maid is mencion 

In diverse bukis quho thame list to se, 

And therefore here thaire namys lat I be. 

* In haste. + Embraced. X Burning bright. 
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VI. 

The quhois aventure and grete laboure 
Abone their hedis writen there I fand, 

This is to seyne martris, and confessoure, 
Ech in his stage, and his make in his hand ; 

And therewith all thir peple sawe I stand, 
With mony a solempt contenance, 
After as lufe thame lykit to auance. 

VII. 

Oflf gude folkis that faire in lufe befell, 
There saw I sitt in order by thame one 

With hedis hore^ and with thame stude gude will 
To talk and play, and after that anon 

Besyde thame, and next there saw I gone 
Curagfy amang the fresche folkis zong, 
And with thame playit full merily, and song. 

VIII. 

And in ane other stage, endlong the wall. 
There saw I stand in capis wyde and lang 

A full grete nowmer, but thaire hudis all 
Wist I not why, atoure thair eyen hang. 

And ay to thame come Repentance amang. 
And maid thame chere degysit in his wede, 
And downward efter that zit I tuke hede. 

IX. 

Rycht ouer thwert the chamber was there drawe 
A trevesse thin and quhite, all of plesance. 

The quhich behynd standing there, I sawe 
A warld of folk, and by thair contenance 

Thair hertis semyt full of displesance, 
With billis in thaire handis of one assent, 
Vnto the judge thaire playntis to present 

X- 

And there withal apperit vnto me 

A voce, and said, Tak hede, man, and behold : 
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Zonder there thou seis the hiest stage and gree 

Of agit folk, with hedis hore and olde ; 
Zone were the folk that never change wold 

In lufe, but trewly servit him alway, 

In every age, vnto thaire ending day. 

XI. 

For fro the time that thai coud vnderstand 

The exercise of lufis craft, the cure 
Was non on lyve that toke so much on hand 

For lufis sake, nor langer did endure 
In lufis service ; for, man, I the assure, 

Quhen thay of zouth ressavit had the fill, 

Zit in thaire age thame lakkit no gude will, 

XII, 

Here bene also of suich as in counsailis. 

And all thare dedis were to Venus trewe, ■ 
Here bene the Princis faucht the grete batailis, 

In m)aid of quhom ar maid the bukis newe ; 
Here bene the poetis that the sciencis knewe, 

Throwout the warld, of lufe in thair suete layes. 

Such as Ovide and Omere in thair dayes. 

XIII. 

And efter thame down in the next stage. 

There, as thou seis, the zong folkis pleye ; 
Lo ! these were thay that, in thaire myddill age, 

Servandis were to lufe in mony weye, 
And diversely happenit for to deye, 

Sum sorrowfully for wanting of thaire makis, 

And sum in armes for thaire ladyes sakis. 

XIV. 

And other eke by other diuerse chance. 

As happin folk all day, as ze may se ; 
Sum for dispaire, without recoverance ; 

Sum for desyre, surmounting thaire degree ; 
Sum for dispite, and other inmytee ; 
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Sum for vnkyndness, without a quhy ; 
Sum for to mock, and sura for jelousye. 

XV. 

And efter this, vpon zone stage doun, 
Tho that thou seis stand in capis wyde ; 

Zone were quhilum folk of religion. 

That from the warld thaire governance did hide, 

And frely servit lufe on every syde, 

In secrete with thaire bodyis and thaire gudis, 
And lo ! quhy so, thai hingen doun thaire hudis. 

XVL 

For though that thai were hardy at assay, 
And did him service quhilum prively, 

Zit to the warldis eye it semyt nay. 
So was thaire service half cowardly, 

And for thay first forsuke him opynly, 
And efter that thereof had repenting. 
For schame thaire hudis oure thaire eyen they hyng. 

XVII. 

And seis thou now zone multitude on rawe, 
Standing behynd zone travesse of delyte, 

Sum bene of thame that haldin were full lawe. 
And take by frendis, nothing thay to wyte, 

In zouth from lufe, into the cloistere quite, ' 
And for that cause are cummyn recounsilit, 
On thame to pleyne that so thame had begilit 

XVIII. 

And othir bene amongis thame also. 

That cummyn are to court on lufe to pleyne. 

For he thair bodyes had bestouit so, 

Quhare bothe thaire hertes gruch there ageyne. 

For quhich in all thaire dayes soth to seyne, 
Quhen other lyvit in joye and plesance, 
Thaire lyf was nought bot care and repentance. 



■% 
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XIX. 

And quhare thaire hertis gevin were and set, 
Were copilt with other that could not accord ; 

Thus were thai wranged that did not forfet, 
Departing thame that never wold discord, 

Off zong ladies faire, and mony lord, 

That thus by maistry were fro thaire chose dryve, 
Full ready were thaire playntis there to gyve. 

XX. 

And other also I sawe compleynyng there 

Vpon fortune and hir grete variance. 
That quhere in love so well they coplit were 

With thair fuete makin coplit in plesance, 
So sodeynly maid thair disseverance, 

And tuke thame of this warldis companye, 

Withoutin cause there was non other quhy : 

XXI.' 

And in a chiere of estate besyde, 

With wingis bright^ all plumy t^ bot his face, 
There sawe I sitt the blynd god Cupide^ 

With bow in hand that bent full redy was, 
And by him hang thre arowis in a case. 

Off quhich the hedis grundyn were full rycht. 

Off diverse metalis forgit fair and brycht. 

XXII. 

And with the first that hedit is of gold. 

He smytis soft; and that has esy cure ; 
The secund was of silver, mony fold, 

Wers than the first, and harder aventure ; 
The third of stele is schot without recure \ 

And on his long zallow lokkis * schene, 

A chaplet had he all of levis grene. 

* Yellow locks. 
D 
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XXIII. 

And in a retrete lytili of compas, 
Depeyntit all with sighis wonder sad, 

Not suich sighis as hertis doith manace, 
Bot suich as dooth lufaris to be glad, 

Fond I Venus vpon hir bed, that had 
A mantill cast ouer hir schuldris quhite : 
Thus clothit was the goddesse of delyte. 

XXIV. 

Stude at the dure Fair Calling hir vschere, 
That coude his office doon in con)mg wise. 

And Secretee hir thrifty chamberere. 
That besy w^s in tyme to do seruise. 

And othir moyt I cannot on avise ; 

And on hir hede of rede rosis full suete, 

A chapellet sche had, faire, fresch, and mete. 

XXV. 

With quaking hert astonate of that sight, 
Unethis wist I, quhat that I suld seyne,* 

Bot at the last febily as I mycht, 
With my handis on bothe my kneis tueyne, 

There I begouth my cans to compleyne, 
With ane humble and lamentable chere t 
Thus salute I that goddess brycht and clere. 

xxyi. 

Hye Queue of Lufe ! sterre of benevolence ! 

Pitouse princesse, and planet merciable ! 
Appesare of malice and violence ! 

By vertew pure of zour aspectis hable, 
Vnto zour grace lat now bene acceptable 

My pure request, that can no forthir gone 

To seken help, bot vnto zow allone ! 

* Scarce knowing what to say. + Countenance. 



% 
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XXVII. 

As ze that bene the socoure and suete well 

Off remedye, of carefull hertes cure, 
And in the huge weltering wavis fell 

Off lufis rage, blissfull havin, and sure, 
O anker and treue, of oure gude aventure, 

Ze have zour man with his gude will conquest, 

Merci, therefore, and bring his hert to rest I 

XXVIH. 

Ze knaw the cause of all my peynes smert 

Bet * than myself, and all myn auenture 
Ze may conueye, and, as zow list, conuert 

The hardest hert that formyt hath nature. 
Sen in zour handis all hale lyith my cure, 

Have pitee now, O brycht blisfull goddesse, 

Off zour pure man, and rew on his distresse I 

XXIX, 

And though I was vnto zour lawis strange. 

By ignorance, and not by felonye. 
And that zour grace now likit hath to change 

My hert, to serven zou perpetualye, 
Forgiue all this, and schapith remedye, 

To sauen me of zour benigne grace. 

Or do me steruen t furthwith in this place. 

XXX. 

And with the stremes of zour percyng light, 

Conuoy my hert, that is so wo-begone, 
Ageyne vnto that suete hevinly sight, 

That I, within thir wallis cald as stone 
So suetly saw on morow walk, and gone, 

Law in the gardyn rycht tofore mine eye. 

Now, merci, Quene ! and do me not to deye. 

* Better. + Or kill me instantly. 
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XXXI. 

Thir wordis said, my spirit in dispaire 
A quhile I stynt, abiding efter grace, 

And therewith all her cristall eyen faire 
She kest asyde, and efter that a space, 

Benignely sche tumyt has hir face 
Towardis me full plesantly conueide, 
And vnto me rycht in his uise sche seide : 

XXXII. 

Zong man, the cause of all thyne inward sorowe 

Is not vnknawin to my deite. 
And thy request bothe nowe and eke to forowe, 

Quhen thou first maid profession to me. 
Sen of my grace I have inspirit the 

To knawe my lawe, contynew furth, for oft. 

There as I mynt full sore, I smyte bot soft. 

XXXIII. 

Paciently thou tak thyne auenture. 

This will my son Cupide, and so will I, 

He can the stroke, to me langis the cure 
Quhen I se tyme, and therefore truely 

Abyde, and seme, and lat gude hope the gye, 
Bot for I have thy forehede here pent, 
I will the schewe the more of myn entent. 

XXXIV. 

This is to say, though it to me pertene 
In lufis lawe the septre to governe. 

That the effectis of my hemes schene 
Has thair aspectis by ordynance eteme, 

With otheris bynd and mynes to discerne, 
Quhilum in thingis bothe to cum and gone, 
That langis not to me to writh, God allone. 



% 
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XXXV. 

As in thine awin case now may thou se, 

For quhy, lo that otheris influence, 
Thy persone standis not in libertee ; 

Quharfore, though I geve the benevolence, 
It standis not zit in myn advertence, 

Till certeyne course endit be and ronne, 

Quhill of trew semis thow have hir I-wonne.* 

XXXVI. 

And zit, considering the nakitnesse 

Bothe of thy wit, thy persone, and thy mycht, 
It is no match, of thyne vnworthinesse 

To hir hie birth, estate, and beau tee brycht, 
Als like ze bene, as day is to the nicht. 

Or sek-cloth is unto fyne cremesye,t 

Or doken to the fresche dayesye. 

XXXVII. 

Vnlike the mone is to the sonne schene. 

Eke Januarye is like vnto May, 
Vnlike the cukkow to the phylomene ; 

Thaire tavartis | are not bothe maid of aray, 
Vnlike the crow is to the papejay, 

Vnlike, in goldsmythis werk, a fischis eye 

To purcress with peril, or maked be so heye. 

XXXVIII. 

As I have said, vnto me belangith 

Specially the cure of thy seknesse, 
Bot now thy matere so in balance hangith, 

That it requireth, to thy sekernesse. 
The help of other mo than one goddesse. 

And have in thame the menes and the lore, 

In this mater to schorten with thy sore/ 

* Gained. 
+ Crimson cloth. 

t The Tavatif tabard^ or taberd, was a short coat, open before, and without 
sleeves, and worn in the time of war. 
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XXXIX. 

And for thou sail se wele that I entend, 
Vnto thy help thy welfare to preserue, 

The streight weye thy spirit will I send 
To the goddesse that clepit is Mynerve, 

And se that thou hir hestis * well conserve, 
For in this case sche may be thy supplye, 
And put thy hert in rest als well as I. 

XL. 

Bot for the way is vncouth vnto the, 

There as hir dwelling is, and hir sojume, 

I will that Gud Hope seruand to the be, 
Zoure alleris t frende, to let the to murn, J 

Be thy condyt and gyde till thou return e. 
And hir besech, that sche will in thy nede 
Hir counselle geve to thy welfare and spede. 

XLI. 

And that sche will, as langith § hir office, 
Be thy gude lady, help and counseiloure. 

And to the schewe hir rype and guid auise. 

Throw quhich thou may be processe and laboure, 

Atte)me vnto that glad and goldyn floure. 

That thou wald have so fayn with all thy hart. 
And forthirmore sen thou her servand art 

XLIL 

Quhen thou descendis doun to ground age)me. 

Say to the men, that there bene resident. 
How long think thay to stand in my disdeyne, 

That in my lawis bene so negligent. 
From day to day, and list thame not repent, 

Bot breken louse and walken at thaire large. 

Is none that thereof gevis charge. 



« 



Behests, commands. + Your ally or confederate. 

X To hinder from mourning. § Belongeth. 
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XLIII. 

An for, quoth sche, the angir and the smert 

Of thair vnkyndenesse dooth me constreyne 
My femynyne and wofuU tender hert, 

That than I wepe, and to a token pleyne, 
As of my tens cummyth all this reyne, 

That ze se on the ground so fast yvete,* 

Fro day to day, my turment is so grete. 

XLIV. 

And quhen I wepe, and stynten othir quhile 

For pacience that is in womanhede, 
Than all my wrath and rancoure I exile. 

And of my cristall teris that bene shede, 
The hony flouris growen vp and sprede, 

That preyen me in thaire flouris wise, 

Be trewe of lufe, and worship my seruice. 

XLV. 

And eke, in taken of this pitouse tale, 
Quhen so my teris dropen on the ground, 

In thaire nature the l)rtill birdis smale 

Styntith thair song, and mumyth for that stound. 

And all the lightis in the hevin round 
Off my greuance have such compacience. 
That from the ground they hiden thaire presence. 

XLVI. 

And zit in tokenyng forthir of this thing, 

Quhen flouris springis and freschests bene of hewe, 

And that the birdis on the twistis sing. 
At thilke tyme ay gynen folk to renewe,t 

That servis vnto loue, as ay is dewe, 
Most qmonly has ay his obseruance. 
And of thaire sleuth tofore have repentance. 

* Wet wilh my tears. 

t In the spring, when flowers put forth and birds sing on the Irees, and begin 
to pair. 
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XLvir. 

Thus maist thou se)nie that myn effectis grete, 
Vnto the quhich ze aught and maist weye, 

No lyte offense to sleuth is forget, 
And therefore in this wise to thame seye, 

As I the here have bid, and conueye 
The matere all the better tofore said. 
Thus sail on the my charge bene laid. 

XLVIII. 

Say on than, Quhare is becummyn for schame 
The songis new, the fresch carolis and dance. 

The lusty lyf, the mony change of game, 
The fresche aray, the lusty contenance, 

The besy awayte, the hertly obseruance 
That quhilum was amongis thame so ryf, 
Bid thame repent in tyme, and mend thaire 1)^. 



XLIX. 

Or I sail, with my fader old Satume, 
And with alhale oure hevinly alliance, 

Oure glad aspectis from thame writhe and tume. 
That all the warld sail waile thaire governance. 

Bid thame betyme, that thai haue repentance. 
And thaire hertis hale renew my la we. 
And I my hand fro beting sail withdrawe. 



L. 

This is to say, contynew in my seruise, 
Worschip my law, and my name magnify e. 

That am zour hevin and zour paradise. 
And I zour confort here sail multiplye. 

And, for zoure meryt here perpetualye, 
Ressaue I sail zour saulis of my grace, 
To lyve with me as goddis in this place. 
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CANTO IV.- 

[Led by Good Hope, the royal lover reaches Minerva's palace, and is admitted 
by Patience, the chief porter. Brought into the presence of Minerva, he reveals 
the object of his wishes. Satisfied that his passion is consonant with virtue, the 
goddess promises her friendly assistance. Meanwhile she improves the occasion 
by a display of her metaphysical learning, and by discussing the doctrine of fate 
and free-will. She then dismisses him in quest of Fortune, and on a beam of light 
conducts him to the earth.] 



I. 

With humble thanks, and all the reverence 
That feeble wit and conyng may atteyne, 

I tuke my leve ; and from hir presence 
Gude Hope and I togider both tueyne 

Departit are, and schortly for to seyne 
He hath me led redy wayis rycht 
Vnto Minerv^s Palace^ faire and brycht. 



II. 

Quhaje as I fand, full redy at the zate, 

The matster portarCy callit Pacience^ 
That frely lete vs in, vnquestionate, 

And there we sawe the perfyt excellence, 
The faid renewe, the state, the reuerence. 

The strenth, the beautee, and the ordour digne, 

Off hir court-riall, noble and benigne. 



III. 

And straught vnto the presence sodeynly 
Off dame Minerue, the pacient goddesse, 

Gude Hope my gyde led me redily, 

To quhom anon, with dredefull humylnesse 

Ofif my cummyng, the cause I gan expresse. 
And all the processe hole, vnto the end. 
Off Venus' charge, as likit her to send. 
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IV. 

Off quhich rycht, this hir ansuere was irt bref : 
My son, I have wele herd, and vnderstond. 

Be thy reherse, the mater of thy gref. 

And thy request to procure, and to fond* 

Off thy penance sum confort at my hond, 
Be counsele of thy lady Venus clere, 
To be with hir thyne help in this matere. 

v. 

Bot in this case thou sail well knawe and witt, 
Thou may thy hert ground on suich a wise. 

That thy laboure will be bot lytill quit, 
And thou may set it in otherwise. 

That wil be to the grete worschip and prise ; 
And gif thou durst vnto that way enclyne, 
I will the geve my lore and discipline. 

VI. 

Lo, my gude son, this is als much to se)me, 

As gif thy lufe be set alluterlyt 
Of nyce lust, thy travail is in veyne. 

And so the end sail tume of thy folye. 
To payne and repentance, lo wate thou quhy ? 

Gif the ne list on lufe thy vertew set^ 

Vertu sail be the cause of thy forfet 

VIL 

Take him before in all thy gouemance, 
That in his hand the stere has of zou all. 

And pray vnto his hye purveyance, 
Thy lufe to gye, and on him traist and call. 

That comer-stone, and ground is of the wall. 
That failis not, and trust, withoutin drede, • 
Vnto thy purpose sone he sail the lede. 

* Find. t Altogether, entirely. 
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VIII. 

For lo, the werk that first is foundit sure, 

May better here apace and hyare be, 
Than otherwise and langere sail endure, 

Be mony fald, this may thy reson see. 
And stronger to defend aduersitee ; 

Ground thy werk, therefore, upon the stone, 

And thy desire sail forthward with the gone. 

IX. 

Be trewe, and meke, and stedfast in thy thought. 

And diligent her merci to procure, 
Not onely in thy word, for word is nought, 

Bot gif thy werk and all thy besy cure 
Accord thereto, and vtrid* be mesure, 

The place, the houre, the maner, and the wise, 

Gife mercy sail admitten thy servise. 

X. 

All things has tyme, thus says Ecdesiaste ; t 

And wele is him that his tyme will abit : 
Abyde thy tyme ; for he that can bot haste 

Can not of hap, the wise man it writ ; 
And oft gud fortune flourith with gude wit : 

Quharefore, gif thou will be well fortunyt, 

Lat wisedom ay to thy will be junyt. 

XI. 

Bot there be mony of so brukill sort. 

That feynis treuth in lufe for a quhile. 
And setten all thaire wittis and disport. 

The sely innocent woman to begyle ; 
And so to w)nine thaire lustis with a wile ; 

Suich feynit treuth is all bot trechorye, 

Vnder the vmber % of ypocrisye. 

* Regulated. 

t **To everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven ; a time to get and a time to lose," etc. — Eccles. iii. 
t Shade. 
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XII. 

For as the foulere quhistlith in his throte, 

Diuersely to counterfete the brid, 
And feynis mony a suete and strange note, 

That in the busk for his desate is hid, 
Till sche be fast lok in his net amyd, 

Rycht so the satoure,* the false theif, I say, 

With suete treason oft wynith thus his pray. 

XIII. 

Fy on all such ! fy on thaire doubilnesse ! 

Fy on thaire lust, and bestly appetite ! 
Thaire wolfis hertis, in lambis liknesse ; 

Thaire thoughtis blak, hid vnder words quhite : 
Fy on thaire labour ! fy on thaire delyte ! 

That fe)nien outward all to hir honour. 

And in thair hert her worship wold deuour. 

XIV. 

So hard it is to trusten now on dayes 

The warld, it is so double and inconstant, 
. Off quhich the suth is hid be mony assayes ; 
More pitee is ; for quhich the remanant 

That menen well, and are not variant, 
For otheris gilt are suspect of vntreuth. 
And hyndrit oft, and treuely that is reuth. 

XV. 

Bot gif the hert be groundit ferm and stable 
In Goddis law thy purpose to atteyne. 

Thy labour is to me agreable, 

And my full help with counsele trew and pleyne, 

I will the schewe, and this is the certeyne ; 
Opyn thy hert, therefore, and lat me see 
Gif thy remede be pertynent to me. 

* The lustful person. 
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XVI. 

Madame, quoth I, sen it is zour plesance 
That I declare the kynd of my loving, 

Treuely and gude, withoutin variance, 
/ lufe that flour abufe all other thing, 

And wold, bene he, that to hir worschipping 
Mycht ought avail e, be him that starf on rude, * 
And nowthir spare for trauaile, lyfe, nor gude. 

XVII. 

And, forthirmore, at touching the nature 

Off my lufing, to worschip or to blame, 
I darre wele say, and therein me assure. 

For ony gold that ony wight can name, 
Wald I be he that suld of hir gude fame 

Be blamischere in ony point or wyse. 

For wele nor wo, quhill my lyfe may suffise. 

XVIII. 

This is the effect trewly of myn entent. 

Touching the suete that smertis me so sore, 

Giff this be faynt, I can it not repent, 

AUthough my \yi suld forfaut be therefore : 

Blisfull princesse ! I can seye zou no more, 
Bot so desire, my wittis dooth compace 
More joy in erth, kepe I nocht bot zour grace. 

XIX. 

Desire, quoth sche, I nyl it not deny, . 

So thou, it ground and set in cristin wise ; 
And therefore, son, opyn thy hert playnly. 

Madame, quoth I, trew withoutin fantise. 
That day sail I neuer vp rise. 

For my delyte to couate the plesance 

That may hir worschip putten in balance. 

* That died on the cross. 
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XX. 

For our all thing,* lo this were my gladnesse, 

To sene the fresche beautee of hir face ; 
And gif it mycht deserue be processe,t 

For my grete lufe and treuth to stond in grace, 
Hir worschip sauf, lo here the blisfuU cace 

That I wold ask, and thereto attend, 

For my most joye vnto my lyfis end. 

XXI. 

Now wele, quoth sche, and sen that it is so, 
That in vertew thy lufe is set with treuth. 

To helpen the I will be one of tho 

From hensforth, and hertly without sleuth, 

Ofif thy distresse and excesse to have reuth, 
That has thy hert, I will pray full faire, 
That fortune be no more thereto contraire. 

XXIL 

For suth it is that all creatures, 

Quhich vnder vs beneth have zour dwellyng, 

Ressauen diuersely zour auenturis,J 

Off quhich the cure and principal melling 

Apperit is withoutin repellyng, 

Onely to hir that has the cuttis two 

In hand, both of zour wele and of your wo. 

XXIII. 

And how so be that sum clerkis trete, 

That zour chance causit is tofore. 
Heigh in the hevin, § by quhois efFectis grete, 

Ze movit are to wrething les or more, 
Quhare in the warld, thus calling that therefore, 

Fortune, and so that the diversitee 

Off thaire werking suld cause necessitee. 

* Over or above all things. t In process of time. 

t Your destiny control. § Your life and fortune are preordained in heaven. 
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XXIV. 

Bot other clerkis halden that the man, 

Has in himself the chose and libertee 
To cause his awin fortune, how, or quhan, 

That him best lest, and no necessitee 
Was in the hevin at his nativitee ; 

Bot zit the thingis happin in qmune, 

Efter purpose, so cleping thame fortune. 

XXV. 

And quhare a persone has tofore knawing 

Ofif it that is to fall purposely, 
Lo fortune if bot wayke in such a thing, 

Thou may wele wit, and here ensample quhy. 
To God it is the first cause onely 

Of euer}' thing, there may no fortune fall. 

And quhy ? for he foreknawin is of all. 

XXVI. 

And therefore thus I say to this sentence, 

Fortune is most and strangest euermore, 
Quhare, leste foreknawing or intelligence 

Is in the man, and sone of wit or lore. 
Sen thou art wayke and feble, lo, therefore. 

The more thou art in dangere, and qmune 

With hir, that clerkis clepen so Fortune, 

XXVII. 

But for the sake, and at the reuerence 

Ofif Venus clere, as I the said tofore, 
I have of thy distresse compacience. 

And in confort and relesche of thy sore. 
The schewit here myn avise therefore. 

Pray fortune help ; for suich vnlikely thing 

Full oft about sche sodeynly dooth bring. 

XXVIII. 

Now go thy way, and haue gude mynd upon 
Quhat I have said, in way of thy doctrine : 
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I sail, Madame, quoth I, and rycht anon 
I tuke my leve, als straught as ony line 

Within a heme, that fro the contree dyvine, 
Sche perc)mg throw the firmament extendit, 
To ground ageyne my spirit is descendit 



CANTO V. 

[The poet finds himself in a beautiful plain, through which flows a lovely stream, 
its banks adorned with firagrant flowers, and embowered by umbrageous trees 
bearing delicious fruit. Conducted by Good Hope, he reaches the dwelling of the 
Goddess of Fortune, whose eventful wheel is ingeniously portrayed. Apprised of 
his wishes, the goddess comforts him with the hope of a favourable change. Then 
placing him on her wheel, she seizes him so firmly by the ear that he awakes from 
his dream.] 

I. 

Quhare in a lusty* plane tuke I my way, 

Endlang a ruer, t plesand to behold, 
Enbroudin all with fresche flouris gay, 

Quhare throu the grauel, brycht as ony gold, 
The cristal water ran so clere and cold. 

That in myn ere, maid contynualy, 

A maner soun mellit with armony. | 

II. 

That full of lytill fischis by the brim. 

Now here now there, with bakkis blewe as lede. 
Lap and playit, and in a rout can swym 

So prattily, and dressit thame to sprede 
Thaire curall fynis, as the ruby rede, 

That in the sonne on thaire scalis brycht. 

As gesserant§ ay glitterit in my sight 

in. 

And by this ilke ryuer syde alawe 
Ane hyeway fand I like to bene, 

* Pleasant. + Along the side of a river. 

t A pleasant sound mixed with harmony. § Like some precious stone. 
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On quhich, on euery syde, a long rawe 

Off trees saw I full of levis grene, 
That full of fruyte delitable were to sene ; 

And also, as it come vnto my mynd, 

Of bestis sawe I mony diuerse kynd. 

IV. 

The lyon king and his fere * lyonesse, 
The pantere like vnto the smaragdyne, t 

The lytill squetell full of besynesse,t 

The slawe asse, the druggare beste of pyne, 

The nyce§ ape, the werely porpapyne,|| 
The percyng lynx, the lufareH vnicom, 
That voidis venym with his euoure home. 

V. 

There saw I dresse him, new out of hant, 

The fere tigere full of felony. 
The dromydare, the stander oliphant,** 

The wyly fox, the wedouis inemye, 
The clymbare gayte, the elk for alblastrye, 

The herknere bore, the holsum grey for hortis, 

The haire also, that oft gooth to the hortis. 

VI. 

The bugill draware tt by his homis grete. 

The martrik sable,tt the foynzee,§§ and mony mo, 
The chalk quhite ermyn, tippit as the jete. 

The riall hert, the conyng, and the ro, 
The wolf, that of the murthir not say ho. 

The lesty || || beuer, and the ravin bare,1I1I 

For chamelot, the camel full of hare. 

VII. 

With many ane othir beste diverse and strange, 
That cummyth not as now vnto my mynd ; 

* Fierce. f Emerald, or stone of a green colour. J Motion. 

§ Cunning. || Warlike porcupine. IF More loving. 

** The elephant, that always stands. ft The stag. tt The sable martin. 

The fawn. |1 1| Plump. IFIT Ravenous bear. 

E 
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Bot now to purpose straught furth the range, 
I held away oure haiHng in my m)aid, 

From quhens I come, and quhare that I suld fynd 
Fortune^ the goddesse unto quhom in hye 
Gude hope, my gyde, has led me sode)mly. 

VIII. 

And at the last behalding thus asyde, 

A round place wallit have I found. 
In myddis quhare eftsone I have spide 

Fortune, the goddesse, husing * on the ground. 
And rycht befor hir fete, of compas round, 

A quhele^ on quhich clevering I sye 

A multitude of folk before myn eye.f 

IX. 

And ane surcote sche werit long that tyde. 

That semyt to me of diverse hewis, 
Quhilum thus, quhen sche wald turn asyde, 

Stude this goddess of fortune askewis. 
A chapellet with mony fresche anewis % 

Sche had upon hir hede, and with this hong 

A mantill on her schuldries large and long. 

X. 

That furrit was with ermyn full quhite, 

Degontit with the self in spottis blake, 
And quhilum in hir chere thus al)rte 

Louring sche was, and thus sone it would slake, 
And sodeynly a maner § smylyng make 

And sche were glad, at one contenance 

Sche held not, bot ay in variance. 

XI. 

And vndemeth the quhele sawe I there 
An vgly pit, depe as ony helle, 

* Dwelling. + A wheel on which I saw a multitude clambering. 

X Flowers. § Pleasant. 
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That to behald thereon I quoke for fere ; 

Bot a thing herd I, that quho therein fell, 
Come no more vp agane tidingis to telle ; 

Off quhich, astonait of that ferefull sycht, 

I ne wist quhat to done, so was I fricht. 

XII. 

Bot for to se the suda)ai weltering 

Of that ilk quhele that sloppare * was to hold, 

it semyt vnto my wit a strong thing, 
So mony I sawe that than clumben wold, 

And failit foting, and to ground were rold. 
And othir eke that sat above on hye. 
Were overthrawe in twinkl)mg of ane eye. 

XIII. 

And on the quhele was lytill void space, 

Wele nere oure straught fro lawe to hye. 
And they were ware that long sat in place. 

So tolter quhilum did sche it to wreye. 
There was bot clymbe and rycht downward hye, 

And sum were eke that fallyng had sore, 

There for to clymbe, thair corage was no more. 

XIV. 

I saw also, that quhere sum were flungin. 
Be quhirlyng of the quhele vnto the ground. 

Full sudaynly sche hath vp ythrungin,t 

And set theme on agane full sauf and sound, 

And ever I sawe a new swarm abound. 
That to clymbe vpward upon the quhele. 
Instead of thame that mycht no longer rele, 

XV. 

And at the last, in presence of thame all 
That stude about, sche clepit me be name. 

And therewith upon kneis gan I fall 

Full sodaynly hailsing, J abaist for schame ; 

And, smylyng thus, sche said to me in game, 

Slippery. + Thrown up. t Saluting. 



i 
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Quhat dois thou here ? quho has the hider sent ? 
Say on anon, and tell me thyne entent 

XVI. 

I se wele, by thy chere and contenance, 
There is sum thing that lyis the on hert, 

It stant not with the as thou wald perchance. 
Madame, quoth I, for lufe is all the smert 

That euer I fele endlang and ouerthwert ; 
Help of zour grace me wofuU wrechet wight, 
Sen me to cure ze powere have and myght. 

XVII. 

Quhat help, quoth sche, wold thou that I ordeyne. 

To bring the vnto thy hertis desire ? 
Madame, quoth I, bot that zour grace ded)me,* 

Of zour grete mycht, my wittis to inspire, 
To win the well^ that slokin may the fyre 

In quhich I birn : Ah, goddess fortimate ! 

Help now my game that is in pO)ait to mate.f 

XVIII. 

Off mate, quoth sche, a verray sely wretch 

I se wele, by thy dedely coloure pale. 
Thou art to feble of thyself to streche 

Vpon my quhele, to clymbe or to hale, 
Withoutin help, for thou has fund in stale % 

This mony day withoutin werdis wele. 

And wantis now thy veray hertis hele. 

XIX. 

Wele maistow be a wretchit man callit. 

That wantis the confort that suld thy hert glade, 

And has all thing within thy hert stallit,§ 
That may thy zouth oppressen or defade ; 

Though thy begynyng hath bene retrograde, 
Be fro ward opposyt quhare till aspert, || 
Now sail thai turn, and luke on the dert. 

• Deign. + To be overcome. % Been long in ward. 

§ Kept. II Take the opposite part, so shall thy misfortunes take a turn. 
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XX. 

And therewith all vnto the quhele in hye 

Sche hath me led, and bade me lere to clymbe, 
Vpon the quhich I steppit sudaynly ; 

Now hald thy grippis, quoth sche, for thy tyme, 
An houre and more it rynis ouer prime * 

To count the hole, the half is nere away ; 

Spend wele, therefore, the remanant of the day. 

XXI. 

Ensample (quoth sche) tak of this tofore, 

That fro my quhele be rollit as a ball. 
For the nature of it is euermore 

After ane hicht to vale, and geve a fall, 
Thus quhen me likith vp or down to fall. 

Farewele, quoth sche, and by the ere me toke 

So ernestly, that therewith all I woke. 



CANTO VI. 

[Awaking from his dream, the royal poet is more troubled than before, since 
his hope of comfort had proved baseless. In his misery, a white dove, the bird 
of Venus, alights upon his hand, bearing a branch of flowers, on the leaves of which, 
in letters of gold, are inscribed tidings that his cure was heaven-decreed. Attach- 
ing the token to his bed, he found it a true omen by his attaining the favour of his 
mistress. In defence of his writing so long a poem, he asserts the importance of 
his theme, while he recommends all love-sick swains to the care of Venus. To 
reckon all the circumstances of his courtship would be tedious ; it is sufficient that 
his fair one had removed his sorrow. He blesses the gods, and all that have 
contributed to his relief, and gently recommends his poem to the reader, and to 
the spirit of his masters, Gower and Chaucer.] 

I. 

O besy goste,t ay flikering to and fro, 
That never art in quiet nor in rest, 

* From six in the morning till nine was anciently called spatium orationum 
primarum^ or the hour of prime. 
+ Busy, restless spirit. 
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Till thou cum to that place that thou cam fro, 
Quhich is thy first and verray proper nest ; 

From day to day so sore here artow drest, 

That with thy flesche ay walking art in trouble, 
And sleping eke of pyne, so hast thou double. 

II. 

Couert myself* all this mene I to loke, 
Thought that my spirit vexit was tofore, 

In suenyng,t assone as ever I woke, 
By XX fold it was in trouble more, 

Be thinking me with sighing hert and sore. 
That nane other thingis bot dremes had, 
Nor sekemes my spirit with to glad. 

III. 

And therewith sone I dressit X me to ryse, 

Fulfild of thought, pyne, and aduersitee, 
And to myself I said in this wise, 

Quhat lyf is this ? quhare hath my spirit be ? 
A ! merci. Lord ! quhat will ze do with me ? 

Is this of my forethought impression ? 

Or is it from the hevin a vision ? 

IV. 

And gif ze goddis of zoure purviance § 
Have schewit this for my reconforting. 

In relesche of ipy furiouse penance, 
I zow beseke full truely of this thing, 

That of zour grace I mycht have more takenyng,|| 
Gif it sal be, as in my slepe before 
Ze schewit have : and forth withoutin more. 

V. 

In hye vnto the wyndow gan I walk. 
Moving within my spirit of this sight, 

* Within myself. + In dreaming. J Prepared. 

§ Prescience. It A further token. 
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Quhare sodeynly a turture, quhite as calk^ 
So evinly vpon my hand gan lycht, 

And vnto me sche turnyt hir full rycht, 
Off quham the chere in hir birdis assort 

Gave me in hert kalendis of confort* 

VI. 

This fair bird rycht in her bill gan hold 

Of red jeroffleris, with thair stalkis grene, 
A fair branche, quhare written was with gold^ 

On euery lefe, wicht branchis brycht and schene, 
In compas fair full plesandly to sene, 

A plane sentence^ quhich, as I can deuise 

And have in mynd, said rycht on this wise. 

VII. 

Awake! awake! I bring lufar, I bring 

The newis glad, that blissfull ben and sure 
Of thy confort ; now lauch, and play, and sing. 

That art besid t so glad an auenture : 
Fore in the hevyn decretit is ye cure : 

And vnto me the flouris fair did present ; 

With wyngis spred hir wayis furth sche went. 

VIII. 

Quhilk vp anon I tuke, and as I gesse, 

Ane hundreth tymes, or I forthir went, 
I have it red, with hertfuU glaidnesse. 

And half with hope and half with dred it hent, % 
And at my beddis hed, with gud entent, 

I^have it fair pynit vp, and this 

First takyn was of all my help and blisse. 



IX. 

The quhich treuly efter day be day, 
That all my wittis maistrit had tofore, 

* A dawn of hope. f Near. % Kept. 
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Quhich he offerth, the paynis did away, 
And schortly so wele fortune has hir bore, 

To quhomkin treuly day by day, my lore * 
To my larges, that I am cum agayn 
To blisse with hir that is my sovirane. 

X. 

Bot for als moche as sum micht think or seyne, 

Quhat nedis me, apoun so lytill evyn,t 
To writt all this ? I ansuere thus ageyne ; 

Quho that from hell war coppin onys in hevin, J 
Wald efter thank for joy, mak VI. or VII. ; 

And euery wicht his awin suete or" sore, 

Has maist in m3aide, I can say zou no more. 

XI. 

Eke quho may in this lyfe have more plesance, 

Than cum to largesse from thraldom and peyne ? 
And by the mene of luffis ordinance, 

That has so mony in his golden cheyne, 
Quhich this to wyn his hertis souereyne, 

Quho suld me wite § to write to tharof, lat se ; 

Now sufficiance is my felicitee. 

XII. 

Beseeching vnto fair Venus abufe. 

For all my brethir that bene in this place, 
This is to seyne yat §eruandis ar to lufe. 

And of his lady can no thank purchase. 
His pane relesch, and sone to stand in grace, 

Both to his worschip and to his first ese. 

So that it hir and resoun not displease. 

XIII. 

And eke for thame yat ar not entrit inne 
The dance of lyfe, bot thither-wart on way, 

* My lore to my larges ; I will exert my wit. t Upon so small an event. 

t Were from hell raised to the top of bliss in heaven. § Blame. 
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In gude tyme and sely to begynne. 

For thame that passit bene the mony affray, 

Thair prentisshed, and forthirmore I pray 
In lufe, and cumyng ar to full plesance, 
To graunt thame all, lo gude perseuerance. 

XIV. 

And eke I pray for all the hertis dull. 

That ly ven here in sleuth and ignorance. 
And has no enrage at the rose to pull, 

Thair lyf to mynd and thair saulis auance. 
With thair suete lore, and bring thame to gude chance, 

And quho that will not for this prayer turn, 

Quhen thai wald faynest speid, that yai may spurn. 

XV. 

To rekyn of every thing the circumstance. 
As happint me quhen lessem gan my sore. 

Of my rancoure and wofuU chance. 
It war too long, I lat it be tharefore, 

And thus thisfloure^ I can seye no more, 
So hertly has vnto my help actendit. 
That from the deth hir man sche has defendit. 

XVI. 

And eke the goddis mercifuU virking. 

For my long pane, and trew service in lufe, 

That has me gevin halely myne asking, 
Quhich has my hert for ever set abufe 

In perfyte joye, that never may remufe, 

Bot onely deth, of quhom in land and prise. 
With thankfiill hert I say richt in this wise. 

XVII. 

Blissit mot be the goddis all, 

So fair that glateren in the firmament ! 
And blissit be thaire mycht celestiall. 

That have conuoyit hale with one assent, 
My lufe, and to glade a consequent ! 
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And thankit be Fortunys exiltre, 

And quhele, that thus so wele has qnhirlit me. 

XVIIL 

Thankit mot be, and fair and lufe befall 
The nychtingale, yat with so gud entent 

Sang thare of lufe, the notis suete and small, 
Quhair my fair hertis lady was present, 

Hir with to glad, or that sche forthir went ; 
And thou gerafloure, mot I thankit be 
All other flouris for the lufe of ye. 

XIX. 

And thankit be the fair castell wall, 

Quhare as I quhilom lukit furth and lent, 

Thankit mot be the Sanctis merciall. 
That me first causit hath this accident : 

Thankit mot be the grene bewis bent, 

Throu quhom and vnder first fortunynt me, 
My hertis hele and my confort to be. 

XX. 

For to the presence suete and delitable, 
Rycht of thisfloure yat fiill is of plesance. 

By processe and by menys favourable, 
First of ye blisftil goddis purveyance, 

And syne throu long and trewe contynance 
Of veray faith in lufe and trew service, 
I cum am, and forthir in this wise. 

XXI. 

Vnworthy lo bot onely of hir grace, 

In lufis rok, that esy is and sure, 
In guerdoun of all my lufis space 

Sche hath me tak, hir humble creature, 
And thus befell my blisfiiU auenture. 

In zouth of lufe, that now from day to day 

Flourith ay newe, and zit forther I say. 
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XXII. 

Go litill tretise, nakit of eloquence, 

Causing simpless and pouertee to wit, 
And pray the reder to have pacience 

Of thy defaute, and to supporten it, 
Of his gudnesse thy brukilnesse to knytt, 

And his tong for to reule and to stere, 

That thy defautis helit may bene here. 

XXIII. 

Allace ! and gif thou cumyst in the presence, 
Quhare as of blame faynest thou wald be quite, 

To here thy rude and crukit eloquens, 
Quho sal be there to pray for thy remyt ? 

No wicht bot gif hir merci will adm)rt 

The for gud will, that is thy gyd and stere, 
To quham for me thou piteousely requere. 

XXIV. 

And thus endith the fatall influence, 

Causit from hevyn quhare powar is comytt, 
Of govimance, by the magnificence 

Of him that hiest in the hevin sitt. 
To quham we think that all oure hath writt, 

Quho coutht it red agone syne mony a zere, 

Hich in the hevynis figure circulere. 

XXV. 

Vnto impnis of my maisteris dere, 

Gowere and Chaucere, that on the steppis satt 

Of rethorike, quhill thai were lyvand here, 
Superlatiue as poetis laureate, 

In moralitee and eloquence ornate, 
I recommend my buk in lynis seven, 
And eke thair saulis vnto the blisse of hevin. 
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SANG ON ABSENCE. 

Sen that the eyne, that workis my weilfair, 

Dois no moir on me glance, 

A thousand sichis with suelting sobbis sair, 

Dois threw my bowels lance. 

I thi yairning ; 

I leif pyning ; 

Woe dois encres ; 

I wex witles. 

sindering ! O woful doleance ! 

The day quhenas the fair pairtit me fra, 
Plesour me left also. 

Quhen that from hir I sinderit wes away ; 
Mischance me hint but ho. 

1 waxit wan 

The same hom than, 

Sorow sensyne 

Dois still me pyne. 

O that gud nicht hes causit mekil wo \ 

Evin as men may the turtil trew persaif, 
Once having lost hir feir, 
•On the dry brainche, ay faithful to the graif, 
Bewayling perseveir; 
So my desyre, 
Kindlit in fyre, 
Dois soir lament 
My luif absent 
O God, gif amour be ane paine to beir ! 

Never in somer the hart canicular day, 
So hote with beamis brint. 
As dois that fyre quhilk me devoring ay, 
Hes saul and body tint. 
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And never a dairt 

So perced my hairt 

As dois the bowt 

Quhilk luif me schot. 

O Cupid, gif bitter be thy dint ! 

As he that swimmis, the moir he ettil fast, 

And to the schoire intend, 

The moir his febil frine, throw windis blast, 

Is bakwart maid to wend ; 

So wars be day 

My greif growis ay. 

The moir I am hurte 

The moir I sturte. 

O cruel Love, bot deid thou hes none end ! 

The faithful messinger, quhilk is the nicht 

To luifars langerous, 

Augments my woe, and als the dayis licht 

Maks me more dolorous. 

The day I dwyne. 

The nicht I pyne ; 

Evin eikis my sorow 

Wors then the morow. 

O God, in love gif be malhourous. 

And gif that neid to slumber me constraine, 

Faint throuch melancolie. 

Unrest dois [quickly] walkin me again 

To muse miseris. 

Quhatevir chance 

Dois me outrance 

Saif fals thinking 

In sueit dreming. 

O dreame maist sueit, gif it war not a lie ! 

In cairful bed full oft, in myne intent, 

To twitche I do appear, 

Now syde, now breist, now sueit mow redolent 

Of that sueit bodye deir. 
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I Stretch my hand 

In vain emand ; 

My luif is far, 

And not found nar, 

O scome of lui^u^, Cupid blind art heir ! 

Syne quhen the morning (with hir mantil grein) 

Opinis the dayis face 

With Phebus licht the cairfiil thochtis dein 

Renewis thair woful race, 

My fyrie raige 

Dois then aggrage ; 

My soir torment 

Does mair unquent 

O gif absence be paine in luifis caice ! 

So mony starris ar nocht in nichtis sein ; 

Nor in drawing colouris ; 

Nor scipping froggis, amid the medow grein 

As I thocht of dolouris. 

Nay upon nay 

Marks to destroy 

My woful lyfe 

Fechting in stryfe. 

O gif unhap be found in paramouris ! 

The day befoir the suddane nichtis chaice, 

Dois not so swiftlie go, 

Nor hare befoir the emand grewhound's face 

With speid is careit so ; 

As I, with paine, 

For luif of ane, 

Without remeid, 

Rin to the deid. 

O God, gif deid be end of mekil woe ! 

goddis hiche ! gif in the hevin be found 
Sum band of amitie, 

1 you beseik be movit with my wound, 
And have sum just pitie. 
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My proper lyfe 

I hate as stryfe, 

I me forsaik 

For other's saik. 

O gif luif causis strange inamitie ! 

Ha now, my muse ! my song and my cair, 

Leif of thy lamenting, 

Ceis to complaine of mischap ony mair, 

End now. I ceis to sing. 

He that can plaine 

Dois thoill leist paine, 

Soir ar the hairtis. 

But playnt that smartis. 

Silence to dolour is ane nourisching. 



PEEBLES TO THE PLAY. 

At Beltane * when ilk body bounis 

To Peebles to the play 

To hear the singin' and the soundis 

The solace, sooth to say, 

By firth, and forest, furth they foun' ; t 

They graithit them fu' gay, 

God wot, what wald they do that stoun', J. 

For it was their feast day. 

They said, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

* The first day of May was called Beltane or Beltan, owing to the ceremonies 
observed on that day by the ancient inhabitants of Britain, who then kindled fires 
on the hill-tops in honour of Baal, the god of fire, their chief deity. With the 
progress of Christianity, the superstitious usage disappeared, but certain festive 
customs observed on the occasion were long continued in different localities. 
Peebles was formerly a chief centre or headquarters of the Beltane sports. 

t Went. X Occasion. 
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All the wenches of the west 

Were up ere the cock crew, 

For reeling there might nae man rest, 

For garray and for glew;* 

One said, my curchest are not pressed. 

Then answered Meg, fu' blue, 

To get a hood I hald it best ; 

By God*s saul that is true, 

Quoth she, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

She took the tippet by the end. 
To let it hang she leit | not. 
Quoth he, thy back shall bear ane bend ; 
In faith, quoth she, we meit not. 
She was so gucket and so gend,§ 
That day a bit she eat not ; 
Then spak her fallow, that her kend, 
Be still, my joy, and greet not. 

Now, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

Ever, alas, then said she. 

Am I not clearly tynt, 

I dare not come yon market to, 

I am so ill sun-brynt : 

Among yon merchands my duds do, 

Marie I sail ance mynt. 

Stand off far, and keik them to. 

As I at hame was wont, 

Quoth she. 
Of Peebles to the play. 

« 

* Hope, Kailyie, and Cardrona,|| 
Gather it out thick-fauld. 
With hey, and how, rohumbelow,1I 
The young folk were fu' bauld : 

* Talk and glee. t Head-covering. X Allowed. § Foolish and wild. 

II Places on the Tweed below Peebles. 
U The burden of an early Scottish ballad. 
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The bag-pipe blew, and they out-threw, 
Out of the towns untauld ; 
Lord ! sic ane shout was them amang. 
When they were ower the wald. 

There west, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

Ane young man stert into that steid, 
As cant as ony colt, 
Ane birken hat upon his head 
With ane bow, and ane bolt ; 
Said, Merry maidens, think not lang. 
The weather is fair and smolt. 
He cleekit up ane hie riif sang, 
" Thair fure ane man to the holt," * 

Quoth he, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

They had not gane half of the gait 
When the maidens came upo' them. 
Ilk ane man gae his conceit. 
How that they wad dispone them : 
Ane said, the fairest falls to me, 
Tak y5 the lave and fond' them. 
Anither said, Waes me ! let be. 
On Tweddell side, and on them, 

Swith, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

Then he to gae, and she to gae, 
And ne*er ane bade abide you : 
One winklot fell, and her tail up — 
• Wow I quoth Malkin, hide you ; 
What neidis you to maik it sae ? 
Yon man will not ower-ride you. 
Are ye ower gude, quoth she, I say. 
To let them gang beside you. 

Yonder, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

** There went a man to the wood " — apparently the first line of a song. 

F 
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Then they cam to the town's end, 

Withouten more delay ; 

He before, and she before, 

To see wha was maist gay : 

All that lookit them upon 

Leugh fast at their array ; 

Some said that they were mercat folk ; 

Some said the Queen of May 

Wast comit, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

Then they to the tavern-house 

With meikle oly prance ; 

Ane spak wi' words wonder crouse, 

A done with ane mischance ! 

Braid* up the buird (he " hydis,"! tyt), 

We are all in ane trance. 

See that our napery be white. 

For we will dine and dance. 

There out. 
Of Peebles to the play. 

Aye as the gudewife brought in 
Ane scorit upon the wauch. I 
Ane bade pay, another said nay. 
Bide while we reckon our lauch.§ 
The gudewife said. Have ye nae dread, 
Ye sail pay that ye "auch."|| 
Ane young man stert upon his feet. 
And he began to lauch, H 

For heyden, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

He gat ane trencher in his hand, 
And he began to count : 
Ilk man twa and ane happenny. 
To pay thus we were wont. 

* Fold up leaves of the table. t He hastens to do it. t Wall. 

§ Reckoning. || Owe. IT Scorn. 



\ 
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Ane other stert upon hisfcfeet, 
And said, thou art oweijolunt, 
To tak sic office upon Hand ; 
By G — d thou 'servit ane dunt 

Of me. 
Of Peebles to the play. 

Ane dunt ! quoth he, what devil is that ? 
By G — d thou dar not do't, 
He stert till ane broggit stafl^ 
Winchand as he were wud. * 
All that house was in ane reird^t 
Ane'cryit, The haly rude ! J 
Help us, Lord, upon this yird 
That there be spilt nae blude, 

Herein, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

They thrang out of the door at anes, 
Withouten ony reddin ; 
Gilbert in a gutter glaid. 
He gat nae better beddin. 
There was not ane of them that day 
Wad do ane ither's biddin ; 
Thereby lay three and thretty, some 
Trundlind in a middin 

Of draff, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

Ane cadger on the mercat-gait 

Heard their bargain begin ; 

He gave ane shout, his wife came out, 

Scantly she might o'erhie him : 

He held, she drew ; for dust that day, 

Might no man see a styme, 

To redd them, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

* Stamping as he were mad. t Uproar. 

tt A cross of great sanctity was preserved in the church of the Trinity Friars 
Monastery at Peebles. 
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He stertit to his great grey meir, 

And off he tumblit the creils ; 

Alas, quoth she, hald our gude man ; 

And on her knees she kneels. 

Abide, quoth she ; why, nay, quoth he ; 

Intill his stirups he leapt, 

The girthin brak, and he fell aff. 

And up stert baith his heills. 

At anes, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

His wife cam out, and gave ane shout. 
And by the foot she gat him, 
And all be dirten drew him out ; 
Lord G — d ! right weel that siat him ! 
He said, where is yon cullion knave ? 
Quoth she, I reed ye lat him 
Gang hame his gaitis. By G — d, quoth he, 
I shall anes have at him. 

Yet, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

You fyFd me, fie for shame, quoth she. 
See as you have drest me ; 
How felt you, sir, as the girdin brak 
What mickle devil may lest me ; 
I wat not weel what it was. 
My ain grey meir, that kest * me. 
Or gif I was forfochen-faint. 
And syne, laid douti to rest me. 

Yonder, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

"* 
By that the bargain was all play'd, 
The strings stert out of their nocks ; t 
Sevinsome, that the tulyie made, 
Lay gruffling in the stocks. 
John Nickson of the Nether ward J 

* Threw. f Notches. t Lower Ward of Lanarkshire. 
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Had lever hav6 given ane ox, 
Gr he had come in that companie 
He swore by Goddisocks, 

And mannis baith, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

With that, Will Swain came sweitand out, 

Ane mickle miller man ; 

Gif I sail dance, have done, let see, 

Blaw up the bagpipe than : 

The schawman's dance I maun begin, 

I trow it sail not pain ;* 

So heavily he hochit about, 

To see him, lord ! as they ran, 

That tide. 
Of Peebles to the play. 

They gatherit out of the toun. 

An nearer till him dreuch ; 

Ane bade gie the dancers room, 

Will Swain maks wonder teuch. 

Then all the wenches " Tehee " they cryit ; 

But Lord, as Will Young leuch ; 

Gude gossip come hyn your gaitis, t 

For we have danced aneuch, 

At anes, 
At Peebles at the play. 

So fiercely fire-het was the day, 
His face began to freckle ; 
Then Tibby took him by the hand, 
Was new come frae the heckle ; 
Alas, quoth she, what shall I do ? 
And our door has nae steckle, 
And she to gae as her tail brynt, 
And all the carles to heckle. 

At her, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

Go slowly. t Come home your ways — ^^come the road you have to go. 



i 
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The piper said, Now I begin, 
To tire, for playin to you, 
But yet have I gotten naething. 
For all my pipin' to you ; 
Three happennies for half a day, 
And that will not undo you : 
And if ye will give me richt nought, 
The mickle deil gang wi' you, 

Quoth he. 
Of Peebles to the play. 

By that, the dancin was all done. 

Their leave took less and mair. 

When the winklots * and the wooers twin'd 

To see it was heart-sair. 

Wat Atken said to fair Alice, 

My bird now will I fare : t 

The deil a word that she might speak, 

But swoonit that sweet of swair,t 

For kindness, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

He fippit like ane featherless fowl, 
And said. Be still, my sweet thing ; 
By the haly rood of Peebles, 
I may not rest for greeting : 
He whistlit and he pipit baith. 
To mak her blyth that meeting : 
My bonnie heart, how says the sang ? 
" There sail be mirth at our meeting," 

Yet, 
Of Peebles to the play. 

By that the sun was setting fast, 
And near done was the day ; 
There men might hear shukin of chafts, 
When that they went their way. 

* Wenches. + Go. J Neck. 



\ 
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Had there been mair made of this sang, 
Mair sould I to you say : 
At Beltan when ilka bodie bounes 
To Peebles to the play. 
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Was nevir in Scotland heard nor sene 

Sic dancing nor deray, * 
Nouthir at Falkland t on the Grene, 

Nor Peebles at the Play ; 
As wes of wowaris as I ween 

At Christis-Kirk on ane day ; 
Thair cam our kitties weshen cleane, 

In thair new kirtillis | of grey, 

Full gay, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

To dans thir damysellis § them dicht,|| 

Thir lasses licht of laitis ; H 
Their gluvis wer of the raflfel ** rycht. 

Their shune wer of the straitis,tt 
Their kirtillis wer of lyncome licht, J | 

Weil prest wi mony plaitis ; 
They wer sa nyss §§ quhen men thame nicht 

They squelit like ony gaitis,1I1T 

Sa loud, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

* Revelry. 

t Falkland is situated on the north side of the Lomond Hills, in Fifeshire. By 
the forfeiture of the Duke of Albany, Falkland Castle fell to the Crown, and was 
formally annexed by a statute of James II. in 1455. From this time, it became a 
royal residence. The palace of Falkland continued habitable till the beginning 
of the last century. 

t Upper garments. § Damsels. || Made ready. 

IT Nimble-jointed, light-heeled. ** Roe-skin, ft Kersey, coarse woollen cloth. 
Xt A mixture of linen and wool, called linsey-woolsey. §§ Shy, skittish. 

II II Approached. ITIT They screamed like goats. 
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Of all thir madynis myld as raeid,* 

Wes nene sa gymp t as Gillie ; J 
As ony rose hir rude § wes reid, 

Her lyre || wes lyk the lillie ; . 
Fow yellow, yellow wes hir heid, 

Bot she of luve wes sillie ; IT 
Tho' a hir kin had sworn hir deid,** 

Scho wald haif bot swet Willie, 

Alane, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

Scho scomit J ok and skrapit tt at him, 

And murgeon'd 1 1 him wi' mokkis, 
He wald haif luvit, scho wald not lat him, 

For all his yellow lokkis ; . . 
He chereist her, scho bad gae chat §§ him, 

Scho compit him not twa clokkis || || 
Sa schamefully his short goun set him,1I1I 

His lymis wer lyk twa rokkis,*** 

Scho said, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

Tam Lutar wes thair menstral meit, 

O Lord, as he could lanss,ttt 
He playit sa schill,JtJ and sang sa sweit, 

Quhile Tousy §§§ tuke a transs ; || || || 
Old Lightfute thair he did forleit,1I1I1I 

And counterfuited Franss,**** 

* Mead ; a fermented liquor composed of honey and water. 

f Neat, handsome. t A name applied to any woman. § Complexion. 

II Neck, bosom. IT Happy. ** Had doomed her to death, 

ft Made a contemptuous gesture by drawing her right foot repeatedly against 
the ground. 
t+ Made mouths at him. §§ To the gallows. 

II II She valued him not two clocks or beetles. 

HIT A short cloak was worn by the men of that age ; it continued in use till the 
Restoration, in 1660. 
*** Two distaffs ; spindle shanks. +tt To skip or leap. 






t Shrill. §§§ A rough fellow. || || || A dance or hop. 



HHir Tousy scorned to dance like old Lightfoot, in the Scottish fashion. 
Attempted to dance in the French fashion. 



•*** 
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He used himself as man discreit, 
And up tuke moreiss danss,* 

Full loud, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

Then Steven cam steppand in with stendis,t 

Na rynk J mycht him arreist, 
Platefute he bobit up with bendis, 

For Maid he made request : 
He lap § tyl he lay on his lendis ; || 

But r}'sand he wes preist,1I 
Quhile that he hostit,** at bayth endis, 

For honour of the feist, 

That day. 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

Syne Robene Roy begouth to revell ; ft 

And Dowsy till him druggit,tJ 
Let be, quo Jok, and caw'd him javell,§§ 

And be the tail him tuggit ;. 
The kensie || || cleiket to the cavell,1I1I 

But lord ! than how they luggit,*** 
They partit, manly with a nevell ; 

God wart gif hair was ruggit, 

Betwix thame, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

Ane bent a bow, sic sturtttt could steirJJt him, 
Great skayth wes'd to have scard him ;§§§ 

He chesit a fiane as did afFeir him ; || || || 
The toder said dirdum dardum ; HHH 

* The moresque or Moorish dance was, before the age of Henry VH., com. 
mon both in England and in Scotland. 

t Strides. t Fence. § Lap, leapt^ li Loins. 

IT Oppressed. ** Coughed. +t To be very merry. tt Dragged. 

§§ . An expression of contempt. || || The crusty. 

HIT Snatched up a cudgel. *** They pulled one another by the ears, 

t+t Trouble. ttt Provoke. §§§ It had been dangerous to hinder him. 

II II II He chose an arrow, as was fitting for his purpose. 
irHIT The other, alarmed, shouted blood and murder. 
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Throw baith the cheikis he thocht to cheir him,* 
Or throw the erss have chard him,t 

But be an aker braid* t it came not neir him, 
I can nocht tell quhat marr*d him, 

Thair, 

At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

With that a freynd of his cryd, Fy ! 

And up ane arrow drew ; 
He forgit it sa furiously ,§ 

The bow in flenderis || flew ; 
Sa wes the will of God, trow I ! 

For, had the trell bene trew. 
Men said, that kend his archery. 

That he had slane enow, 

That day. 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene, 

Ane hasty hensvure ** callit Hary, 

Quha was an archer heynd,tt 
Tilt up a taikill withouten tary,|J 

That torment him sa teynd ; §§ 
I wot not whether his hand could vary, 

Or the man was his freynd ; 
Bot he eschapit through michtis of Mary,|| || 

As man that na ill meynd. 

But gude. 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

Then Lowrylffl as ane lyon lap. 
And sone a flane can feddir ; *** 

He hecht ttt to perss him at the pap, 
Theron to wed a wedder ; |tJ 

* To pierce him. i Cut him. i Breadth of an acre. 

§ He drew his bow so violently. || Splinters. 

IT Wood. ** A giddy young fellow. ft Expert. 

Xt Snatched up an arrow without delay. §§ Irritated. 
II II Through the power of the Virgin Mary. 
W Laurie, the familiar name of Laurence. 

*** Soon feathered an arrow. ttt Meant. 






A wedder was tlie legal forfeiture for not practising archery, Ja. I. Pari. i8. 
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He hit him on the wame a wap ; * 

It buft lyk ony bledder ; 
But sua his fortune was, and hap, 

His doublit wes of ledder ; t 

And saift him, J 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

The buff so bousteously abaift him,.§ 

That he to the erd dusht it doun ; 
The uther for deid then left him, 

And fled out of the toun ; 
The wyves cam furth and up they reft him, || 

And fand lyfe in the loun ; IT 
And with three routis ** they reft him. 

And curit him of swoune,tt 

Fra hand, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

A yaipj J young man, that stude him neist, 

Lous*d aflf a schott with yre ; 
He ettlit the bem in at the breist,§§ 

The bolt 1 1 II flew ow'r the byre ; 
Ane cried, Fy ! he had slane a priest, 

A myle beyond ane myre ; 
Then bow and bag fra him he keist,1I1T 

And fled as ferss as fyre 

Of flynt,*** 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

With forkis and flailis they let greit flappis. 

And flang tbgidder lyk friggis,ttt 
With bougaris of bemis they beft blew kappis,tlt 

Quhyle they of bemis made briggis, 



• A blow on the abdomen. + Leather. $ Saved. 

§ The blow so violently stunned him. || Raised him. 

IT Foimd life in the rogue. ** Bellows. ++ Swoon, stupor. 

tt Eager. §§ He tried to shoot the lad in the breast. 

II II The shaft. IHT His bow and quiver he threw away. 

•♦♦ Spark of flint. fH" Stone. 

ttt Rafters of bams beat off blue-caps. 

§§§ Made bridges of the lads that fell down. 
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The reird* rais rudely with the rappis, 
Quhen rungis were layd on riggis ; t 

The wyffis cam furth, with cryis, and clappis, 
Lo ! quhair my lyking liggis, | 

Quo thay, 

At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

They gymit, and lait gird with granis,§ 

Each gossip udir grevit ; || 
Some strak with stingis,1I some gatherit stainis, 

Sum fled, and eill eschewit ;** 
The menstral wan within twa wanis, tt 

That day, full weill he previt ; J J 
For he cam hame with unbirst bainis,§§ 

Quhair fechtaris wer mischievit, || || 

For evir, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

Heigh Huchoun, with ane hissel ryss,1I1I 

To red cam throw thame rummill ; *** 
He muddlit ttt thame doun lyk ony myss, 

He wes no batie bummil ; JJ J 
Thoch he wes wicht §§§ he wes nocht wyss, 

With sic jangleris to jummil, || || || 
For fra his thoume they dang a sklyss,1I1I1I 

Quhyle he cryed barla-fummill,**** 

I'm slane, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

* Noise. t When sticks were laid on their backs. 

J Lo ! where my love lies. § Let drive with strokes. 

11 Each companion hurt his neighbour. IT Long poles. ** Avoided, 

tt Won within the breadth of two waggons. 4^ Proved. 

§§ Unbruised bones. 

II II Where fechters were nieschevit, Fechter, or fechtar, is from the A. -S. feck- 
tere, pugnator. 
im Tall Hutcheson with a hazel rung or sapling. 
*** To separate, wrestled or warstled through them, 
ttt He overturned them. 

XXX No drone or simple fellow. Batie is the liame of a good natured cur. 
§§§ Strong. II nil With such wranglers to mix. WIT Slice. 

**** A word of parley in the ancient tilts. 
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Quhen that he saw his blude sa reid, 

To fie micht na man lat him ;* 
He weind it bene for auld done feid ; t 

He thocht ane cryed, Haif at him, 
He g art J his feit defend his heid, 

The far fairar it set him, § 
Quhyle he wes past out of all pleid, || 

He suld bene swift that gat him, 

Throw speed, 
At Chris tis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

The town soutar H in grief wes bowdin,** 

His wife hang in his waist ; 
His body wes with blude all browdin,tt 

He granit lyk ony gaist^JJ 
His glitterand hair, that was full gowdin,^ 

Sa hard in lufe him laist ; |||| 
That for hir sake he wes na yowdin, HH 

Seven myle while he wes chaist, 

And mair, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

Tlie miliar wes of manly mak. 

To meit him wes na mo wis ;*** 
Thai durst not ten cUm him to tak, 

So nowtit he thair powis ; ttt 
The buschment J J | haill about him brak, 

And bikert §§§ him with bowis, 
Syn traytourly behind his back, 

They hewit him on the howiss, || || || 

Behind, 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene, that day. 

* Stop, hinder. t He imagined it done in retaliation of some former feud. 

t He caused. § It behoved him better to take to his heels than to fight. 

II Challenge. IT Shoemaker. ** Swelled. +t Besmeared, embroidered. 
tt He groaned like any ghost. §§ Gold-coloured, yellow. || |i Laced. 

HIT Tired. *** No sport. ftt So did he hurt their heads. 

X+t A collection of persons in ambush. §§§ Pelted. 

II II II ** They hacked him on the howes," that is, they houghed him. 
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Twa that wer herdsmen of the herd, 

Ran upon udderis lyk rammis ; 
Than followit fejrmen,* richt unaflfeir'd,t 

Bet on with banow trammist 
But quhen thair gobbis wer ungeird, § 

They gat upon the gammis ; || 
Quhjde bludy berkitH wes their baird ; 

As thay had worreit lammis** 

Maist lyk. 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 



The wives kest tt up ane hideous yell, 

When all the younkeris yokkit; J J 
Als fierss as ony fyr flaughts^ fell, 

Freiks || || to the field they flokit : 
The carlis with clubbis coud udir quell 

Quhyle blude at breistis out bokkit ; llf 
Sa rudely rang the common bell, 

Quhyle all the steipill rokkit,*** 

For reid,ttt 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

Quhen they had berit,t Jt lyk baitit bullis. 
And branewod, brynt in bailis, §§§ 

Thay wer als meik as ony mulis, || || || 
That mangit wer with mailis : llllf 

For faintness tha forfochin fulis ***♦ 
Fell doun lyk flauchter failis ; tttt 



* Foemen. t Undaunted. t The shafts of a hand-barrow. 

§ But when their mouths were unshut. || Gums. 

H While gore-besmeared was their beard. ** Worried lambs, 

ft Raised, cast up. tX The youngsters engaged in strife. 

§§ Lightning. |1 1| Light-headed. ITIT Belshed or vomited. 

*** Shook. +t+ For the noise. ttt Brayed, roared. 

§§§ And brain-mad, burned in sorrow. || || || They grew as meek as any mules. 
HITir That wearied are with mails. **** Over-fought, over-laboured. 

+ttt Thin sods are pared from the surface by an instrument called a flauchter 
spade. 
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And fresch men cam in and hail'd the dulis* 
And dang them down in daihs, t 

Bedene, J 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 

Quhen all wes done, Dik, with ane aix, 

Cam furth, to fell a fuddir ; § 
Quod he, quhair ar yon hangit smaicks, || 

Rycht now, wald slane my bruder ; H 
His wyf bad him ga hame, gib glaiks,** 

And sa did Meg, his muder ; 
He turnit and gaif them bayth thair paiks ; tt 

For he durst ding J J nane udir. 

For feir, ^ 
At Christis-Kirk on the grene that day. 



DIVINE TRUST. 

Sen throw vertew incressis dignitie. 

And vertew is flour and rute of nobles ay. 

Of ony wit, or quhat estait thou be 

His steppis follow, and dreid for none effray : 
Eject vice, and follow treuth alway ; 

Lufe maist thy God, that first thy lufe began, 

And for ilk inche He will th6 quyte ane span. 

Be not ouir proude in thy prosperitie, 

For as it cummis, sa will it pas away ; 
The tyme to compt is schort, thou may weill se, 

* In the game of football, when the ball reaches the goal, the winners cry out, 
Hailthedulel 

+ Knocked them down in numbers, or heaps. % Quickly, presently. 

§ A load or heap. || Knaves 

H Just now would have slain my brother. •* Frivolous or foolish, 

ft He gave them both a drubbing. XX ^*^S^ encounter. 
§§ In apprehension. 
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For of grene gress sone cummis wallowit hay. 

Labour in treuth, quhilk suith is of thy fay ; 
Traist maist in God, for He best gyde th^ can, 
And for ilk inche He will th^ quyte ane span. 

Sen word is thrall, and thocht is only fre. 

Thou dant thy toung, that power hes and may, 

Thou steik thy ene fra warldis vanitie, 
Refrain e thy lust, and harkin quhat I say : 
Graip or thou slyde, and keip furth the hie way. 

Thou hald th6 fast upon thy God and man. 

And for ilk inche He will th^ quyte ane span. 
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